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THE VITAL PRINCIPLE IN ANGLICANISM | 


By Tuomas L. Harris, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Liberal Protestants frequently ascribe the strength of Anglican- 
ism, whether in England or America, to the zxsthetic appeal of 
that Church’s ritual and to the social prestige which often appears 
to be the most valued gift bestowed by the laying on of hands in 
the rite of Confirmation. Surely it is rather shallow thinking to 
make zsthetic sensibility and social ambition the sole or even the 
main causes for the allegiance of some millions of people to the 
Anglican Communion. Even the accident of birth and early 
training are not sufficient to explain the allegiance of many edu- 
cated men to the Church of England and to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of America. Certainly I am prepared to admit that I 
for one should not, most probably, now be an Episcopalian if I 
had not in infaney been baptised and brought up as a member of 
the Church of England. I will even confess that, to use a harsh 
word, the “ vulgarity of Dissent’ in England makes it difficult 
for me to imagine myself a minister of any of the Free Churches 
in England: but upbringing and snobbishness would not of them- — 
selves have kept me a loyal and convinced member of the Church ~ 
of my baptism. Frankly I believe, and I think a number of quite 
liberal-minded Anglicans believe with me, that Anglicanism has 
something that other Protestant Churches have not, or varuenl 
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in a potential and rudimentary form. It is the purpose of this 
article to state in an outspoken way what this something is, this 
vital principle in Anglicanism which keeps many men loyal in face 
of difficulties and misunderstandings. 


The emphasis on Apostolic Succession which marked the revival 
of Catholicism in the Anglican Church was really a crude appeal 


_ to history. When first the idea of the Apostolic Succession was 


formed it was forged as a weapon against the speculations of the 
Gnostics, and the appeal to history is still a useful weapon against 
individual speculations and theories that claim the title Christian. 
A claim, for instance, that total abstinence from alcoholic bever- 
ages is Christian, has to get over or get around the appeal to 
history. 

Admittedly “ Historic Christianity,’ whether Anglican or 
Roman, by its very respect for the past is apt to make the past 
appear a trifle absurd by preserving relics that have lost their use. 
Clerical dress, the obsolete expressions and forms of the Prayer 
Book, and, in England, the relation of Church to State may be 
instanced as such vestigial survivals. These survivals may prove 
as dangerous to the body ecclesiastical as the vermiform appendix 
to the body natural. But the awkwardness that occasionally arises 
from a reverence for historic Christianity is counterbalanced by 
two very real advantages. The knowledge of history increases 
group self-consciousness and so contributes to the stability of the 
group; and the knowledge of history assists in the transmission of 
group experience. 

This may be illustrated from political history. To make an 
American out of a European immigrant child, it is not sufficient 
to expose him to the pressure of common economic needs and of 
common social habits; it is necessary to instill into the child some 
knowledge of American history. The history so taught may be 
inaccurate and biased, and the national consciousness so formed 
may be dangerous; but it is evident that an acquaintance with the 
tradition and the history of the group on the part of individuals 
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_ will increase their sense of membership in that group. The teach- 
ing of the history of the group increases the self-consciousness of 
the group. Therefore, if there is any value in the institutional 
element in religion, as Episcopalians maintain there is, it is de- 
sirable to emphasize the history and the traditions of the Church. 
Both the Anglican and Roman Communions do this. Other 
Protestant churches might make quite as good a claim to share the 
traditions of the past, but in fact, with very occasional exceptions, 
they do not. Most of their members are unacquainted with the 
story of Christianity outside of the history of their denomination 
dating from the Reformation. Such history is as truncated as 
American history would be if it ignored everything before the 
Revolution. The emphasis that Anglicanism puts upon con- 
tinuity and Apostolic Succession does stimulate group self-con- 
sciousness because it is an appeal to history. True, the alleged 
history is often bad history; but it is better than no history at all. 

Now this emphasis on the historic not only stimulates self- 
consciousness amongst Episcopalians—the malicious might call it 
exclusiveness—it also performs another valuable function. His- 
tory does for the group what Memory does for the individual, it 
presents past experience. Of course, this presentment of past ex- 
perience does not necessarily carry with it the power to avoid 
previous mistakes. The thief is reminded by his memory of the 
consequences of theft but he is not always thereby saved from re- 
peating his crime. Without memory, however, the individual 
would be unable to learn, and without the knowledge of history 
the group is heavily handicapped in its power to develop. The 
emphasis on history has more than once preserved the Anglican 
and Roman Communions from repeating experiments that have 
been proved unsound. That is a dogmatic statement and needs 
to be substantiated by some evidence; the difficulty of adducing 
such evidence within the limits of an article is that historic evi- 
dence depends upon numerous detailed facts, all debatable; how- 
ever, we may suggest at least one example that appears to bear out 
our contention. 

Periodically in the first four centuries of the Christian era the 
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Church was troubled with outbreaks of adventism, but since the 
eleventh century, as far as I am aware, the expectation of an 
imminent end of the world has not been generally or even widely 
‘held by those Christians who have remained in communion with 
those branches of the Church that emphasize history; on the other 
hand Protestant Churches, especially those that have broken most 
widely with tradition, have again and again been the victims of 
millennial hopes and fears. The reason is plain. An apocalyptic 
view of the world is only possible to those who lack historical 
perspective. Once become aware that disasters have occurred in 
the past and yet the world has gone on, and it becomes very hard 
to believe that even the most tragic present disaster can be final. 
So the Churches that have kept their history have kept their heads; 
they have retained the advent in their creeds but dismissed it from 
their minds. The lesson once learned that adventism is a de- 
lusion, it has been handed down by tradition. History transmits 
the experience of the group, and the Church that cherishes its con- 
tinuity with the past will preserve the accumulated experience of 
the past. Occasionally this may hinder her from solving a pres- 
ent day problem; frequently it will save her from rushing head- 
long down avenues long since labeled “ No Thoroughfare.” . 


II. INSTITUTIONALISM 


On the field of religion the old-fashioned individualist is mak- 
ing his last stand. In politics, in education, in industry, the im- 
portance of the group is realized; and it is recognized that a 
group benefits by a system of symbols and initiations that dis- 
tinguish members from non-members. The school has its cheer- 
ing section, its badges, its colors, the klansmen their white robes, 
the fraternities their buttons, the Elks and Masons their pins and 
their grips. But why enumerate what is so well known? Every 
society from the Monday Club of a small town to a League of 
Nations Union has the “ outward and visible sign of their inward 
and spiritual grace.” Almost every principle or opinion in politics 


or even in art enshrines itself in an organization. Is not the 
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revolt against “ institutional religion,” about which we heard so 
much just after the war, either a revolt against religion itself, or 
more commonly a revolt against particular religious institutions? 
Undenominationalism is a clumsy name for this new denomina- 
tion. Institutionalism seems to be the necessary shell of any fruit- 
ful idea. It is, as the catechism says of a sacrament, “ the out- 
ward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace.” Chris- 
tianity if it is to be worth a cent must be enclosed in a Church, 
just as Liberalism if it is to be worth anything in politics must be 
preserved in a party. Often Christianity has suffered from its 
association with the Church, as Liberalism now suffers in Eng- 
land from its association with the factions of Asquith and Lloyd 
George, but the association is necessary. New wine bursts old 
bottles but it cannot be kept without bottles altogether. It may 
be this revolt against institutional religion will lead to the founda- 
tion of another sect, but if it keeps its religion it will keep its 
institutionalism. Institutionalism is dangerous but valuable. 

Now Anglicanism has preserved and not been ashamed to pre- 
serve the marks of institutionalism. Baptism and Confirmation 
are made impressive moments at which the relation of the member 
to the society of the holy Catholic Church is emphasized. The 
rite of ordination, jealously guarded and hedged in by subscrip- 
tion to articles or by candidacy, distinguishes the officers of the 
society from the lay members. True, these formalities frequently 
prevent able and desirable men from being ordained, but they are 
fairly adequate safeguards against the grossest forms of ignorance 
and irresponsibility; moreover these formalities distinguish the 
officer from the lay member and so make for institutionalism. 
Laugh at them if you like, as you would at Freshmen’s caps and 
college colors or the army officer’s sword and the academic hood, 
but when you laugh, reflect that this habit of distinguishing is so 
engrained that it may have real significance and value. 

One further point on the institutionalism of Anglicanism, ol 
a peculiarly personal one: to an Englishman constitutional mon-_ 
archy seems a natural form of government, because he has been > 
brought up under one. I feel a little uncertain therefore about 
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stressing the ecclesiastical policy of Episcopalianism; but all the 
same here are some “ obiter dicta.”’ Undiluted democracy does 
_ appear to be a very great evil. Sometimes democracy is tempered 
by party government and by boss rule, sometimes by setting the 
executive for a limited period above the clamors of the mob; con- 
stitutional monarchy is one other qualification of democracy. The 
Anglican bishop is a constitutional monarch, and the Anglican 
system of church government can claim to be something more than 
a survival of outworn monarchical institutions unsuited to a 
democratic age; it deserves to be mentioned as an interesting ex- 
periment in the reconciliation of the claims of popular control 
with those of efficient government. 


III. DoGMATISM 


Dogmatism like institutionalism still lies under a cloud and is 
commonly held to be the enemy of true religion and of clear think- 
ing. Is the charge true? It is to be hoped that the sentimental 
liberalism of a generation ago, which said (because it wished it 
were so) that it did not matter what a man believed so long as his 
heart was in the right place, is entirely discredited. The harm 
that well-meaning men do is incredible. Ignorant piety is the 
greatest foe to religion that there is. Liberals have learned that 
much from the Fundamentalists. It can be assumed then that it 
does matter what a man believes and therefore it matters what he 
is taught. Now it must be admitted that the dogmatism which 
claims absolute immunity from criticism is foolish and because 
foolish, dangerous; but note that the word absolute is in italics, 
for any teacher must claim a practical exemption from criticism 
for certain fundamentals, certain dogmas, which can be legiti- 
mately taught as true, though theoretically it is to be admitted that 
they are open to criticism. The justification for this modified 
dogmatism (and by the way does the dogmatism which is so often 
denounced exist in the great Catholic theologians?) is a purely 
practical one. We can not forever be laying again the founda- 
tion which has been laid. It is true that foundations and funda- 
mentals are of supreme importance. The house without secure 
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foundations is in danger of falling, but the house that never gets 
beyond foundations is no house at all. If all the fundamentals of 
a science were forever being criticized, that science would not ad- 
vance. By all means let us object to dogmas which we believe to 
be false, e.g., perhaps the Virgin Birth, Predestination, or what- 
ever you like, but do not let us be deluded into laying an objection 
against dogmatism when it is particular dogmas that really offend 
us. 

A wise teacher of science would guide his critical pupils away 
from accepted results, though theoretically they are questionable, 
to the border country where new advances in knowledge can 
properly be made by critical minds. The indestructibility of 
matter is theoretically open to criticism, but it is just waste of time 
for the young student to spend all his energies going over work 
that has already been done; if however, as the result of advanced 
study in astronomy and the source of solar energy, he begins to 
doubt the dogma of the indestructibility of matter, he would be 
entitled to criticize it, but he should accept the dogma (even if the 
proofs for it are not complete and convincing) until such time as 
the dogma ceases to lead to new knowledge and shows every sign 
of breaking down. 

The dogmas of traditional religion have at many points shown 
signs of breaking down, but it is new dogmas not no dogmas that 
we must seek. 

Where are we to find these dogmas? Where is the voice of 
authority? At the time of the Reformation the Protestants had 
an advantage over their opponents in that their arsenal of dogmas 
was compact and readily accessible. The Bible was open to all 
who could read and, within wide limits, those who read would 
draw the same lessons from the same book. But critical methods 
have changed all that. The written word has become as difficult 
to interpret and as fettering as a written constitution. Indeed 
there is a real parallel between churches with their dogmas en- 
shrined in a sacred book and states with their principles enshrined 
in written and sacrosanct constitutions. At first the written word 
insures stability ; later as conditions change the written word means 
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immobility. This is precisely what has happened to traditional 
Protestantism. Anglicanism was sufficiently Protestant at the 
Reformation to secure most of the advantages that come from 
having a written authority for dogma, but Catholic tradition was 
strong enough to retain three creeds and leave open a loop-hole for 
the teaching authority of the Church, independent of the Bible. 
Newman appreciated this and caused no small consternation among 
the evangelicals by showing in Tract XC that the Bible was not the 
sole source of dogma in Anglicanism. What seemed a danger has 
since proved a way of escape. Protestantism deprived of an 

_ authoritative book is in sore straits. Anglicanism deprived of an 
authoritative book resorts to an authoritative Church. Mark 
however that the vocal organ of the Church has not been rigor- 
ously defined. Does it reside in the bishops? The councils? 
The creeds? Where exactly is the authority to be found which 
can proclaim the dogmas of the Church? The Roman Church is 
gloriously logical; with her there is an accredited mouthpiece ; but 
logic can be highly inconvenient. There is no logic about An- 
glicanism, only a good deal of common sense. The dogmas of 
the Church, for an Anglican, are those things which the bulk of 
Anglicans believe are dogmas. 

This logically unsatisfactory position has been of the utmost 
value to Anglicanism. Consider the development from Pusey and 
Liddon, with their narrow orthodoxy, to Gore, and now from 
Gore to the younger generation of Anglo-Catholics. Read Lur 
Mundi and compare it with a recent volume entitled Essays 
Catholic and Critical and you will observe significant develop- 
ment at every point: a development which has not been a revolu- 
tion just because Pusey, Gore, and the younger Anglo-Catholics 
have all refrained from criticizing Catholic dogma hostilely but 
have taken over “ the deposit of faith ” and interpreted it. Inter- 
pretation effects far more change than criticism. 

The value of a vague source of authority can be paralleled from 
English constitutional history. What the English Constitution 
is, is a matter for debate; you will not find it written in a book, 
it is a matter of dubious precedent and arguable principles, but 
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once convince an Englishman that an act is unconstitutional and 
he is up in arms against it. The British Constitution might be 
defined as the commonly accepted rules which govern British 
political life. Because they are commonly held the rules are 
obeyed ; and because they are commonly held and remain undefined 
they imperceptibly change. So with Anglican doctrines, they are 
the commonly held beliefs of Anglicans; because they are com- 
monly held they are received unquestioned ; because they are com- 
monly held and not too closely defined they change. A century 
ago the Bishops’ bench almost to a man would have insisted upon 
a realistic form of eternal punishment, a spatially conditioned 
heaven, a crude doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh, a highly 
hostile Protestant view of Roman Catholicism, an Erastian view 
of the Church, a Zwinglian theory of the sacraments. Today 
they do not. Tomorrow the Virgin Birth, or individual survival 
in a future life, may quietly have been dropped. Meanwhile let 
us have our dogmas, treating them as commonly accepted truths 
to be taught without question, and let us leave the exact mode and 
seat of dogma in the Church undefined. Dogmatism, of the 
qualified kind I have attempted to describe, is essential to the 
teaching Church. A floundering and befogged Church with 
nothing to teach except doubts is a useless survival. We can not 
wait until we are sure that we are right before we say we are right 
and persuade others to agree. Dogmatism has an immense 
practical value, especially when it is not so rigid and so closely 
associated with a particular body that change and development be- 
come well nigh impossible. The dogmas of traditional Protes- 
tantism are stefeotyped because they are based upon the printed 
page; the dogmas of Roman Catholicism are theoretically unstable 
because they depend on the verdict of a single man; but the dog- 
mas of Anglicanism are capable of development (and most cer- 
tainly have developed) because they are based upon the uncodified 
consensus fidelium. 


IV. SACRAMENTALISM 
Public worship is either active or passive; either the congre- 
gation is intent on receiving instruction and inspiration or else it 
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is intent on sharing in a group act of devotion. A preaching 
service is an obvious example of passive public worship. The 
Mass is an equally good example of an act of public worship, 
Protestantism with its insistence on preaching has tended to ig- 
nore the active kind of public worship; and although most Protes- 
tant churches have retained the sacraments of baptism and com- 
munion and have even invented dramatic services of their own, 
yet in the main Protestantism has lost touch with sacramental 
worship. The reasons for this loss, which many Protestants 
deplore, are historical reasons. The sacramental system of the 
medieval church was built on a philosophic system, unintelligible 
to the modern scientific world, and liable to certain moral dangers. 
But sacramentalism of a most advanced kind does not necessarily 
need to have its foundations in medieval scholasticism. Sacra- 
mentalism has psychological as well as a scholastic justification. 
The modernist who attends or celebrates High Mass, and there 
are many who do, is not a believer in transubstantiation, which to 
him is but the expression in terms of a bygone philosophy of a 
common religious experience. He feels that it is no more neces- 
sary to accept the theory of the Real Presence as literally true in 
order to appropriate the values of the Sacrament than it is neces- 
sary to accept the plot of Peter Pan as a historical event in order 
to enjoy Barrie’s masterpiece. The ‘ modernist’ and ‘ orthodox’ 
Catholic go to Mass side by side and in the Mass receive ap- 
parently identical gifts for their moral and spiritual life. Sucha 
modernist, liberal as he is in his attitude toward other bodies of 
Christians, finds a Protestant Church entirely inadequate on the | 
sacramental side. The value of sharing in a group experience, 
the sense of strength received, the hallowing of our daily life, 
seem wanting or deficient in Protestant worship. He feels no 
difficulty in justifying his sacramentalism on psychological and 
anthropological grounds and he marvels at the strength of out- 
worn controversies, which force men who in their fraternities a 
secret societies tolerate an unlimited amount of ritual and semi- 

sacramental acts to exclude them from their public worship. 

If, as many believe, the Christian religion will soon cease to be 


and meaningless to the modern world. 
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on the defensive, what contributions can Anglicanism make to the 
religious life of the future? What contributions can Anglican- 
ism make to a thoroughly liberal and modernist Church? First, 
there is the backward-looking glance of history, the sense of con- 
tinuity and the poise and balance that come from a knowledge of 
history; second, there is the institutional element, the new bottle 
to contain new wine; third, there is a wise dogmatism akin to the 
dogmatism of science. Religion must have a theology, it must 
have something to teach, if it is not to degenerate into a feeble 
emotionalism dependent on “ dim religious lights,” altar candles, 
revivalist hymns, and other such trimmings before each renewal; 
and the thing most worth teaching is the common sense of the 
whole Church, our religious social heritage, the normal religious 
experience of normal men, clarified, codrdinated, philosophized, 
by capable men themselves in touch with the common experience 
of which they treat. Finally, Anglicanism has kept sacramental 
worship and has kept it largely unincumbered by a scholastic phi- 
losophy which has become unintelligible and so apparently untrue 
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IS THERE A NEW TESTAMENT DOCTRINE OF 


‘ASSUMPTION ’? 
By Wu1aM S. BisHopr, Washington, D. C. 


The Roman Church, as is well known, holds on the 15th day of 
August the festival of the “Assumption,” in celebration of the 
event (real or supposed) of the exaltation to heaven of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the mother of our Lord, and her enthrone- 
ment there on a level of virtual equality with her Divine Son. 
There she is seated as the glorious and immaculate Queen of 
heaven, the Mediatrix and Helper of those who devoutly seek her 
aid.. While this conception of the enthronization of Mary 
through her ‘ assumption’ to the sphere of heavenly glory is not 
entertained outside the pale of Roman or of Greek Catholicism, 
it is worth while raising the question as to whether there may not 
be for those of us who recognize the sole normative authority of 
Holy Scripture in matters of Christian doctrine—whether, I say, 
there may not be, in the teaching of the New Testament itself, ma- 
terial for a legitimate doctrine of ‘assumption.’ The ‘ assump- 
tion’ to which I refer bears relation not to the person of the 
Virgin Mother of Christ, but to our Lord Himself in His human 
nature and particularly in His human spirit. As to our Lord’s 
human nature, indeed, there is general agreement that there was, | 
in and by the act of Incarnation, an assumption both of a human 
body and of a rational soul (anima rationalis) into union with 
His Divinity. The term ‘assumption’ is used in the Athanasian 
Creed, wherein the Incarnation is characterized not as ‘ the con- 
version of the Godhead into flesh,’ but as the ‘ taking (assumptio) 
of the manhood into God.’ St. Augustine says: ‘ Was it not by 
the act and the assumption (assumptio) of the Word that that 
man (homo ille) from the time He began to be, began to be the 
only Son of God?”* And going back to an earlier period of 
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theological development, Origen had already spoken of an ‘as- 
sumption ’ of the human soul of Jesus into union with the Divine 
Spirit—or, as Origen more usually expresses it, into union with 
the Divine ‘Word’ and ‘ Wisdom ’—in other words, with the 
Person of the Eternal Son Himself. This might be considered 
as the completion of the Incarnation, although we find that Origen, 
like other early Church writers, does not always clearly discrimi- 
nate between what took place at the Incarnation and that which 
took place at the Resurrection and glorification of Christ. But 
these are Origen’s words: 


“The Word of God is to be considered as being more ‘in one flesh’ with the 
soul [i.e., with the human soul of Jesus] than a man with his wife. But to 
whom is it more becoming to be also ‘one Spirit’ with God than to this soul, 
which has so joined itself to God by love as that it may justly be said to be 
‘one Spirit’ with Him? That the perfection of its love and the sincerity of 
its deserved affection formed for it [that is, for the soul of Jesus] this in- 
separable union with God, so that the assumption of that soul was not acci- 
dental or the result of a personal preference, but was conferred as the reward 
of its virtues,—listen to the prophet, addressing it thus: ‘Thou hast loved 
righteousness and hated wickedness; therefore God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’ As a reward for its love, 
then, it is ‘anointed with the oil of gladness’; i.e., the soul of Christ along 
with the Word of God is made Christ; ” i.e., it is taken into personal unity with 
the Divine Logos. “ Because,” as Origen goes on to say,—“ to be ‘anointed 
with the oil of gladness’ means nothing else than to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” 2 


This thought of Origen concerning the ‘ assumption ’ of the hu- 
man soul of Jesus—upright and immovable in its choice of right- 
eousness and in its steadfast adherence to the will of God—into 
union with His Divinity as being the completion and consumma- 


such a representative modern theologian as Martensen, who speaks 
as follows: 


“The union of the Divine and human natures must, on the one hand, be con-— 
ceived as gradually effected by a continued development; and, on the other 
hand, be assumed to have been an accomplished fact from the very first 
moment of conception and birth.” 


2 De Principiis, Bk. II, vi. 3, 4. 


tion of the act of Incarnation, is one which we find recurring “ 
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And again: 

“Though the fulness of the Godhead did essentially dwell in Him, neither 
His own knowledge of the relationship between Himself, as the Only-begotten, 
and the Father, nor His love to humanity, could have attained this highest 
standard of inward perfection, had not the development of His personality been 
accomplished by progressive, continual and ever-renewed obedience. This js 
what Scripture calls His redelwous.” 3 

In view of the confusion of thought which has so often found 
place in discussions of this profound subject of the relation be- 
tween Divinity and humanity in the Person of Christ, I venture to 
submit the query whether it is not clearer and better, whether it 
is not more in accordance with the whole scope of New-Testament 
teaching, to think of two distinct ‘assumptions’ of the human 
‘spirit’ or ‘ soul’ of Jesus, the first at His Incarnation, the second 
at His glorification. By the first (referred to in the Athanasian 
Creed as the ‘ taking of the Manhood into God ’) the anima ration- 
alis, together with the Body which was born of Mary’s substance, 
was indissolubly united with the Divine substance of the Eternal 
Son. Thus the ‘incarnation,’ as such, was accomplished. But 
in this case it is to be observed that the human soul of Jesus had 
not yet been ‘ perfected’ through moral probation and steady and 
unfailing obedience to the will of God—an obedience which was 
finally consummated upon the Cross. This first ‘assumption,’ 
being complete from the beginning, could never become more 
complete. Our Lord could never become more truly or perfectly 
‘incarnate’ than He had once for all become by virtue of His act 
of Divine condescension in taking our humanity into union with 
Himself when He was “conceived by the Holy Ghost” and 
“born of the Virgin Mary.” But there was still room (may we 
not reverently believe?) for another, a second ‘ assumption’ of 
the human soul and spirit of Jesus into union with Divinity; and 
this lay in the possibility of His spirit—when once ‘ made perfect’ 
by suffering and obedience to the will of God—being received into 
personal union with the Holy Spirit of God, the Third Person 
in the Blessed Trinity. This would not be a second ‘ incarna- 


8 Christian Dogmatics, pp. 274, 284. 
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tion ’—an incarnation of the Holy Spirit, properly speaking; at 
least, if spoken of as an ‘ incarnation’ it could only be an ‘ in- 
carnation ’ with a difference. For it is the Risen Jesus, it is Jesus 
in His exaltation, whom God thus “ glorifies in Himself” when 
He makes our Lord partaker in His Manhood of the fulness of 
the Divine Spirit, so that the Holy Spirit is henceforward per- 
sonally united to Him. Jesus is, indeed, still the Incarnate One, 
but His Manhood has now become spiritualized. The evidence 
for this is seen in the fact that His Body and Blood are from 
henceforward by the power of the Holy Ghost received by the 
faithful, not after a carnal manner, but as spiritual Food, in the 
Holy Communion. The Holy Communion is thus in itself a wit- 
ness to the glorification of Jesus. And does not this glorification 
of the Son of Man ‘in God’ of which our Lord tells His dis- 
ciples (John xiii. 31, 32) find its evidence in the fact that He, as 
the Second Adam, has now become not only ‘ Spirit’ but ‘ quick- 
ening Spirit’? * It is the Risen Jesus who in respect to His hu- 
man spirit is thus ‘ assumed’ into union with the Spirit of God. 
The Subject of this assumption, be it remembered, is He whom 
we now “no longer know after the flesh” (II Cor. v. 16). And 
this union of the human spirit of the glorified Jesus with the 
Divine Spirit of God is symbolically represented in the Book of 
Revelation, where, in St. John’s vision, the ‘seven eyes’ of the 
Lamb are identified with ‘ the seven Spirits of God.’ The ‘ flesh’ 
of Jesus, moreover, that in which He originally became incarnate, 
has now, by His resurrection and exaltation to heaven, el 
glorified and, in a sense, spiritualized. 

I submit, therefore, that the conception which I am here en- 
deavoring to set forth is not that of a second ‘ incarnation,’ prop- 
erly speaking; for the term ‘incarnation’ has, by the long-estab- 
lished usage of the Church, been restricted to that initial act by - 
which the Divine and Eternal Word (through His own ineffable 
condescension) vouchsafed to ‘ assume’ our flesh into union with 
Himself. Thus He who had originally been “in the form of 
God” took upon Him “ the form of a servant ” when He “ was” 


#I Cor. xv. 45. 
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made ” (literally, when He ‘ became,’ yeveuevos) “ in the likeness 
of men ” (Phil. ii. 6, 7). 

Now what was the nature of that original ‘incarnation’? Was 
it the assumption into union with Divinity of a man, of an indi- 
vidual personal human subject? No; and it is just here that 
the first assumption differs from the second. It was the error of 
Nestorianism that it interpreted the incarnation as the union of 
a human person with a Divine Person. Thus the unity of our 
Lord’s Person was sacrificed and Christ was “divided.” But 
when the human Person of Jesus—i.e., the Person of the Saviour 
considered as Man—when that Person, now “ made perfect 
through the things which he suffered,” ° is assumed—.e., taken 
into union with the Divine and personal Spirit of God—there 
can be no longer any risk of heresy (as I venture to think) in the 
conception of bi-personality. For indeed Christ and the Holy 
Spirit are, and always have been recognized as, two distinct Per- 
sons. Through this conception of ‘ assumption’ neither is Christ 
“ divided” nor is the Holy Spirit “ divided.” Rather, may we 
not reverently say that the scope of the Holy Spirit’s Being is 
‘enriched’ (if we may so express it) through His ‘ annexation’ 
of the spiritual ‘ nature’ of the Risen and exalted Jesus into per- 
sonal union with Himself? Just as the Divine Logos may be 
reverently thought of as having, in a sense, enlarged the scope of 
His Being when He vouchsafed to take our nature upon Him and 
to become ‘ very Man,’ even as He was already ‘ very God.’ 


As we review the progress of the theological interpretation of 
our Lord’s Person, may we not see in Nestorianism, and also in 
its (later) modified form, Adoptianism—erroneous as these doc- 
trines were (and are) in themselves—yet, finger-posts pointing 
forward to a truth which was one day to find expression; the 
truth, namely, of the Assumption of Jesus Christ, conceived of as 
the complement and counterpart of His Incarnation? By the first 
great mystery of our faith, the Word ‘ became flesh’; by the sec- 
ond, our manhood was, in the Person of Christ, the Son of Man, 
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‘taken into God.’ This was the assumption of Christ’s human 
spirit, not (as at the first) in its primal beginning but in its per- 
fected moral and spiritual maturity, into union with Divinity. 
As the first ‘ assumption ’ was the act of the Divine Logos, so the 
second was the immediate act of the Divine Spirit, and (medi- 
ately) the act of God Himself. 

Now if all this be true, it follows, does it not, that the true 
‘assumption ’ was not that of the Blessed Virgin Mary, but of 
her Divine Son. That to which His ‘ anointing’ in His Baptism 
pointed forward, that of which His Transfiguration on the moun- 
tain-top was a prophecy, finds its fulfilment in the glorification of 
the Man Christ Jesus at the right hand of God. By His resur- 
rection and heavenly assumption He may be (figuratively) said 
to have been “ anointed with the oil of gladness above his fel- 
lows”; for this His glorification is unique; it has no counter- 
part, any more than has the mystery of the Incarnation itself. 
Yet we, who believe in and follow Him, are made most richly to 
enjoy the benefits of His Assumption, even as of His Incarna- 
tion. For He, our Risen and ascended Lord, is not only our 
Intercessor at the right hand of the Father; He is also our very | 
Life. It is by union with Him who is now revealed as the ‘ Spirit’ | 
that we are made ‘ one spirit’ and one life with Him. 

It seems evident that all through the earlier centuries of the 
Christian Church there had been a yearning after some expression © 
of this truth of the assumption of conscious, personal Manhood 
into unity with God. Not moral likeness only; not simply ethical 
conformity to the Divine character, but personal and essential 
union with Divinity, was the desire and longing of the Christian 
heart. The doctrine of the ‘assumption’ of Mary, the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord, was undoubtedly an attempt to meet this 
yearning for union with the Divine. And in the field of Chris- — 
tology Adoptianism seems to have been an effort (though an abor- 
tive one) to give expression to the idea of an Assumption. 
According to the teaching of Adoptianism, Jesus was the Chosen 
One, accepted in His Baptism, as He had already been in His 
incarnation, and was finally to be in His resurrection, as “ the 
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Son” in whom God was “ well pleased.” And indeed the ex- 
ponents of this doctrine could point to the fact that in Jesus, as 
the Messiah, was to be found the fulfilment of such well-known 
prophetic predictions as that in Isaiah xlii. 1, ‘“‘ Behold my Sery- 
ant whom I uphold; mine Elect in whom my soul delighteth.” 
Some centuries earlier, Nestorianism had already appeared as an 
(likewise abortive) attempt to give expression to the same truth, 
And although the Church, by her condemnation of Nestorianism, 
had definitely set aside the conception that in the Incarnation a 
man—1.e., an individual human person—had been taken into union 
with the Divine Logos or Son of God, yet the language of cer- 
tain Church Fathers in the West, and, in particular, of St. Augus- 
tine, seemed to suggest the idea of human personality as being 
at least within the ultimate possibility of that nature which was 
assumed in the Incarnation. The expression homo ille, used 
by Augustine to express the manhood which was assumed in the 
act of incarnation, might even be construed—though I do not 
think fairly—in a Nestorian sense. Again, we find Augustine 
using the following expressions: “ assumptio illius hominis;” 
“ Verbum [i.e., Verbum divinum] habens hominem.” To ‘as- 
sume man’ (hominem suscipere) “ is the standing formula in the 
Spanish Confessions.”® The same expression is found in the 
Te Deum, “ Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem,” where the 
reference is to our Lord’s assuming of our nature, soul and body, 
when He became Incarnate. It is a well-known fact that Augus- 
tine speaks of “ that Man” (homo ille) as having been ‘ predesti- 
nated’ to union with the Divine Son of God in the Incarnation, 
and that, not by reason of any antecedent merits previously ac- 
quired by Him, but solely by an act of Divine grace. Herein, 
indeed, the Man Jesus is seen as the most illustrious example of 
that predestinating choice of God which is not “ according to 
works,” but is solely by His sovereign grace and all-controlling 
decree: “ Was it not by the act and the assumption of the Word 
that that Man (homo ille) from the time He began to be, began to 

® See Seeberg, History of Doctrines, Vol. II, p. 28, and the references there 
given, 
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be the Only-begotten Son of God?””* In Him, moreover, we see 


the Example and Type of our own predestination: “ As, there- 
fore, that one Man was predestinated to be our Head, so we, being 
many, are predestinated to be His members.” * At the period of 
the Adoptianist controversy, those who opposed any and every 
conception of personality as belonging to the humanity of Him 
who became incarnate were led to the extraordinary assumption of 
an annihilation of the personal ‘ ego’ of that (human) soul which 
was taken into union with the Divine Son. Says Dr. Ottley, 
“ This theory of the extinction of the human personality was ap- 
parently for a time the received doctrine of the Western Church.” ® 
The formula was, as expressed by Alcuin, “ In the assumption of 
the flesh by God [i.e., in the act of Incarnation] the person, not 
the nature, of the man perishes (persona perit hominis, non 
natura).” This, as Dr. Ottley points out, amounts to a kind of 
transubstantiation-theory of Christ’s person. There was no doubt 
a good deal of confusion of thought on both sides of the con- 
troversy, but all the while the attempt was being made, consciously 


or unconsciously, to maintain and justify the thought of complete, 


personal Manhood as belonging to the God-man; this, as against 
the Monophysite tendency to resolve His created and human na- 
ture into a mere impersonal medium for the manifestation of 
Divinity, as though He were simply “a God in the disguise of a 
man.” It must, I think, be admitted that Adoptianism, on its 
positive side, stood for the completeness and perfection of our 
Saviour’s personal Manhood; surely an essential element in the 
true statement of the Church’s Christology. 

But as Nestorianism had failed because of its virtual positing of 
a double personality in the One Christ, so Adoptianism was too 
evidently tainted with the same error. For, while impersonal na- 
ture may be assumed, it is only a person who can, properly speak- 
ing, be adopted. Accordingly, those who upheld this theory— 
notably, Felix, Bishop of Urgella—maintained that even in His 


7 De Predestinatione, Ch. xxx. 
8 Jbid., Ch. xxxi. 
® Doctrine of the Incarnation, Vol. II, pp. 160, 161. 
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- Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God be 


_ legitimate assertion of an assumption of the personal Manhood of 
_ the Saviour into union with God. Not at His conception or His 
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incarnation the Man, Christ Jesus, was adopted to be Son of God, 
He must then, logically, have been a (human) person before He 
was so ‘ adopted ’; and, as a human person, have been received into 
union with the Divine and eternal Son. But notwithstanding the 


failure both of the original Nestorianism and of Nestorianism in 
its Adoptianist form, the pathway still lay open for a correct and 


Birth; not at His Baptism; but at His Resurrection and conse- 
quent exaltation was that word of Jesus fulfilled: “ Now is the 


glorified in him, God shall also glorify him in himself, and shall 
straightway glorify him.” *® The Divine Agent of this ‘ glori- 
fication’ was He by whose power the stupendous Fact of the In- 
carnation had already been consummated; it was no other than the 
Holy Ghost, “the Lord and Life-giver.” Through His agency 
it was that the Risen Jesus, the Second Adam, became “ quicken- 
ing Spirit,” even as it was through His Divine power that Jesus 
had originally been conceived in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, 
and by that conception and birth had become Man. 

It is not that by this ‘assumption’ any essential change takes 
place as of the specifically human nature (or spirit) into that 
which is Divine and infinite. The boundary-line between created 
and uncreated being may not be overpassed. And yet this as- 
sumption is something more than a mere participation in grace, in 
that which is communicated by God to the created nature. For 
this ‘ communication of grace” may take place quite apart from 
any metaphysical or personal union, as is illustrated in the case of 
the saints, and even (according to Catholic theology) in the case 
of the Blessed Virgin herself. There is something more than the 
reception of “ grace’ in the communication to Christ’s Manhood 
of personal union with the Divine Spirit, and, in Him, with God 
Himself. It is true that sound theological thinking cannot toler- 
ate any confusion of nature as between created and Uncreated 
Spirit. It cannot rest satisfied with such a statement as that of 


10 John xiii. 31, 32. 
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- Professor Reinhold Seeberg, who says that “ through his Resur- 
. rection the Man Jesus is spiritualized to such a degree that in some 
0 way he merges with the Divine energy into one spirit.” ** The 
union here in question is a personal union; yet it has a metaphysi- 
, cal validity by reason of which the glorified Lord and the Divine 
l Spirit may be said Each to possess or share that which belongs to 
the Other. As I have elsewhere endeavored to express it: “ The 
' (human) spirit of Jesus and the Divine Spirit of God are each of 
them bi-personal, in so far as they are henceforward [1.e., in con- 
sequence of the Assumption] seen to be shared by two Persons, 
Christ and the [Holy] Spirit.” ** 

Apart from all theological subtleties, it remains that we recog- 7 
nize the transcendent fact that He, the Risen and glorified Son of 
Man, has now become “ Head over all things to his Church.” By j 
His exaltation to the right hand of God, He has now become pos- 
sessed of all Divine fulness. “‘ He that descended is the same also 
that ascended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all 
things.” But it is in “the Church, which is his Body,” that is 
realized “ the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 
_ 11See article entitled “Fundamental Characteristics of New Testament 


Christology” in The Constructive Quarterly for March, 1916. 
12 Spirit and Personality, p. 35. 
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_ CHASSIDISM AND 


By Joun A. Maynarp, New York City 


Although scarcely known outside of Jewish circles, Chassidism 
is a religious movement of the greatest importance. It has been 
truly called the most remarkable development of Judaism since the 
first century.” There is quite a literature on the subject, but it is 
of very unequal! value.* 

The word Chassid means “ pious one, saint,” and is applied fre- 
quently in the Psalter to the faithful. We find it also in the first 
book of Maccabees under the form of Assideans, as the name of a 
party strongly opposed to Hellenism. There is no historical con- 
nection, however, between modern Chassidism and these As- 
sideans. In later Jewish literature the word Chassid means 
‘saint’; but the Jewish ideal of a saint, which is intensely intel- 
lectual, and has been so well described by Schechter in his article 
on “ Saints and Saintliness ” in the second series in his Studies in 


1A paper read before the Philadelphia Clericus. Pronounce the Ch in 

Chassid and Chassidism like ch in German. 

2 Horodezky, Der Jude, I, p. 661. 

3 The best treatment of the subject in English is an article by Schechter, 
‘The Chassidim,’ in Studies in Judaism, 1896, pp. 1-45, 341-3. There is also a 
good article by Dubnow in the Jewish Encyclopedia and a short essay by 
Sperling, ‘Jewish Sectaries, The Chassidim,’ in the Jewish Review, III, pp. 
130-46. The novel by J. Tharaud, The Shadow of the Cross, gives a vivid and 
: fairly good picture of some aspects of Chassidism. The best systematic treat- 
ment of Chassidism is by Paul Levertoff, Die religidse Denkweise der Chas- 
sidim, Leipzig, 1018. pp. 164; bibliography, pp. 153-4. The work of Bograt- 
schoff, Entstehung, Entwicklung, und Prinzipien des Chassidismus, Berlin, 
: 1908, pp. 64, is sketchy but covers the whole ground carefully. It gives also a 
good bibliography, pp. 54-62. The Chassidim themselves have written about 
200 hooks in Hebrew which are rather difficult to read, both on account of the 
_ mystical ideas and of the style. There are also a number of manuscripts not 
s printed. One of them has just been partly translated by M. Lohr, Beitrage 
= Geschichte des Chassidismus. I. Begriff und Wesen des Chassidismus, 


1925. 
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Chassid, as denoting a follower of the movement we are now 
studying, which is highly emotionalized. 

Chassidism began in the eighteenth century, a little after 
Methodism and Pietism. In some respects it is similar to these 
religious movements, although entirely independent in its inception 
and growth. In many ways, it is altogether different, because of 
’ the great importance that Kabbalistic doctrines take in Chassidism, 
, and still more because of its veneration of living saints or Zaddiks, 
which is close to man-worship. One might also trace a similarity 
between Chassidism and some of the many mystical sects deviat- 
ing from Russian Orthodoxy. One great difference, however, 
would be that the Chassidim are not guilty of loose views in sexual 
matters, neither have they ever shown a spirit of rebellion against 
constituted authority. Finally when compared with other forms 
of religion emphasizing saint-worship, Chassidism is singularly 
superior from the point of view of the moral character of the 
“saints ” it sets on such a lofty pedestal. They kept the ten com- 
mandments—and many others. 

Chassidism may well be called a popular reaction against the 
casuistry of Rabbinism. This development of Jewish legalism 
had been, from the point of view of many, almost fatal to crue 
religion and spiritual piety, so much so that the Chassidim have 
called the Rabbis of legalistic type, “ Jewish devils.” The op- 
ponents of Chassidism retorted by labelling it “a godless sect.” 
The appeal of Chassidism was in the main to the uneducated. It 
emphasized a homelike piety, built not on knowledge, but on senti- 
ment, emotion, and the realization of simple spiritual joys. It re- 
vealed new religious values. It made easy a personal search after 
a living religion. In the nineteenth century, when there arose 
among the Jews an intellectual renaissance, «ie to the adoption of 
the eighteenth century western rationalism, the adepts of the new ; 
learning had no love for Chassidism, which they found to be more 
reactionary and hostile than Rabbinism. They attacked it in 
satires, novels, and plays. They declared it to be a hopeless cause 
and proclaimed loudly its decay. On the opposite side, quite re- 


; Judaism, differs in many ways from the connotation of the word © 
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cently, some Jewish intellectuals have become attracted to Chas- 
sidism. The most remarkable instance is that of Martin Buber, a 
Jewish rationalist, who had come to think that he was an atheist 
and found light in Chassidism.* Whether this neo-romantic 
Chassidism will go beyond sentimentality and really affect the 
- movement remains to be seen. Even Buber’s books have not 
been anything like a literary success.° 
The founder of Chassidism was Israel Ben Eliezer who lived 
from 1698, or thereabout, to 1760. He was later called Balshem 
Tob (Master of the wonderful Name), because of his power as 
exorcist and worker of miracles. This name was, according to 
the common Jewish way, abbreviated as Besht, a word formed 
from the initials of the three words composing this title. The life 
of Besht is now quite legendary. The collection of legends about 
_ him and of his sayings, called Shebache Besht (Praises of Besht), 
is extensively read by the Chassidim, who look upon it as a sacred 
and inspired book. Israel’s father was Eliezer, a saintly Rabbi of 
Moldavia. Eliezer and his wife had remained childless until they 
were about a hundred years old, when an angel announced to the 
good Rabbi the birth of a son. When Israel was about five years 
old, his father, feeling death near, took him up in his arms and 
blessed him, foretelling a wonderful destiny of service for him. 
The mother died soon afterwards, and the orphan was taken care 
of by the Jewish community. Being quite different from the ideal 
Jewish child, he hated school, and preferred roaming in the woods 
and singing hymns to spending his time in the dingy stable-like 
room, full of smoke and noise, where the Talmudic teacher dis- 
pensed Hebrew learning, accompanied by a generous use of the 
stick. Later Besht studied the Torah, but at night only. In the 
daytime he slept or idled away his time and was thought by every- 
body to be ignorant and lazy. After his marriage, he and his wife 


4Chajim Bloch, another intellectual, who like Buber has become a literary 
apologist of Chassidism, did not go through a similar crisis. He was ever in 
touch with Chassidic circles. 

5 The best are Die Legende des Baal-schem, Frankfort, 1908; Die Ge- 
schichten des Rabbi Nachmann, 1906; Vom Geiste des Judentums, 1916; Der 


grosse Magid, 1922, 
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lived in the mountains by themselves. There he dug lime which 
his wife carried to town to sell. In the meantime Besht com- 
muned with nature, learning from no man but taught by God him- 
self. He never was a disciple of the rabbis. Indeed he said of 
them, “‘ Even the worst sinners are better than they; so blind are 
they in the arrogance of their self-conceit that their very devotion 
to the Law becomes a vehicle for their sin.” One of Besht’s 
disciples was true to his master’s point of view when he said, 
“Where there is much study, there is little piety.” In 1740, 
Besht became a rabbi at Miedziboz in Podolia, where he gained 
quite a following. He did not preach, neither did he write, but 
his sayings and parables given out in conversations with his 
disciples were treasured as inspired utterances. He performed 
many miracles, healing the sick, foretelling the future, and even as 
we are told crossing the river Dniester, using his cloak as a ferry 
boat. Ghosts fled a haunted house at the very mention of his 
name. When alone and cold in the forest, he could light a fire to 
warm himself by merely touching the wood with his finger. He 
had to engage two assistants to write amulets and charms, which, 
however, were not the complex kind prepared by other saintly 
rabbis, but merely plain pieces of parchment with his name written 
on them. 

From the very first Chassidism flourished in Ukrainia and 
Bukowina where the Jews were not living in cities but in villages 
and had been almost ruined by the wars of the seventeenth century. 
There, book lore was far less esteemed than in Poland and espe- 
cially in Lithuania, where the city communities of Jews have pre- 
served to this day the rabbinical ideal of religion. Although 
Polish Judaism may now be said to have been entirely influenced 
by Chassidism, it has far less than southwestern Judaism empha-— 
sized the central importance of the Zaddik in religion; it has to a 
great extent succeeded in rationalizing Chassidism, and even in 
merging it with the old rabbinical ideal. This is still truer of 
Lithuania. There the Zaddik is a teacher rather than a miracle- 
worker. 

It is not easy, therefore, to give a picture of present Chassidism 
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which will apply to all its developments in Eastern Jewry. And 
yet it would be wrong to say that the conversion of learned Jews 
‘more trained in rabbinism than the founder of Chassidism did ma- 
terially affect the nature of the movement. All of Chassidism js 
loyal to Besht’s teaching, although sometimes Chassidim have 
overemphasized some elements in which he was not perhaps espe- 
_ Cially interested, but which were already looked upon as essential 
Pa his followers in his life-time. 

The source of the teaching of Besht can be partly traced to the 

Zohar, a book written by Moses de Leon, a Spanish Jew in the 

‘Siren century, which is the classic of Jewish speculative 

mysticism, usually called Kabbala. Kabbala had opened the 
mysteries of heaven to its adepts and shown to them the throne of 
glory, connecting the heavenly and visible worlds by theosophic 
channels, showing the unbounded power of mystical language and 
of the science of letters and numbers over the universe. In the 
sixteenth century, this speculative theosophy had been supple- 
mented in rabbinical circles by a practical Kabbala, closely akin to 
theurgic magic in some of its manifestations, laying stress on 
prayer, repentance, fasting, asceticism, and also on the use of 
charms and mystic formulas. Besht kept a copy of the Zohar on 
his own table and the book has remained a religious classic for his 
followers, who delve in it for wonderful secrets and the source of 
supernatural powers, whereby man can create tremendous vibra- 
tions in the spheres of the Unseen. In this book, said Besht, 
“God has hidden for the pious the light that he had made in the 
six days of creation.” However, we must remember that the 
teaching of Besht was also based on Talmudic tradition proper and 
can certainly be defended on that basis. 

The essential point in the teaching of Besht and his followers 
is the immanence of God. All things are pervaded by the divine 
presence. The whole world is a thought of God. God is the 
essence of all things. He thinks through them. The Shechina, 
or divine glory, clothes itself in the whole of creation. Such a 
creation is continuous (cf. John 5:17). 

To be connected with this idea is belief in the preéxistence of the 
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soul. A king (God), said Besht, had a son (the soul) ; both re- 
joiced in each other, but the king wanted his only son to reach a 
higher level of perfection. That he could not do if he remained 
| forever in the royal palace, seeing only the good and the beautiful 
: and not knowing the sense of need and the meaning of evil; so he 
sent his son into a foreign land (the body), where he lived in 
suffering, sorrow, and need. The prince wondered at first why 
his father had sent him away. Finally he found an answer. His 
father’s aim was that he should develop himself into a creative 
personality, fighting his way through adverse conditions; so the 
son arose and returned to his father, who bestowed upon him this 
gift, along with many other wonderful gifts, which otherwise he ‘ 
would never have known. In another parable, he showed the 
father waiting for the return of the son, on the top of a hill, the 
son climbing from the far country. Strange to say, the nearer he 
drew to his father, the greater he felt the pain caused by separa- 
tion. Then the father came down and met him half-way. 
Logically connected with the idea of immanence is that of com-— 
munion between man and God. This is realized by inward faith,° 


as the vision of Ezekiel is above the philosophy of Aristotle, a 
difference clearly expressed in the following Chassidic — 
Two men came to the king’s palace. One wandered in the various" 
rooms interesting himself in the tapestries and the furniture, so 
that he could not tear himself from such wonderful sights. The | 
other went through the rooms and thought only of this: “ This is — 
the King’s palace, only a few steps and I shall see the face of my © 
King.” 

6 This aspect of Jewish faith is well emphasized in an article by H. G. 
J Enelow, ‘Kawwana: the Struggle for Inwardness in Judaism,’ in Studies in 
Jewish Literature in Honor of K. Kohler, pp. 82-107. Kawwana cannot be 
translated into English except perhaps as: ‘setting of the heart, intention, con- 
secration, devotion, pondering, mediation, a sense of the Mystery.’ It is one 
of those wonderful words which veil or reveal to us the true nature of Judaism. 
according to our attitude and the extent of our knowledge. From this word, 


understood by the Kabbalists as meditation on the mysterious correspondence 
existing between the lower and upper regions, was derived the name kawwanoth | 


used of semi-magical mystical prayers. Oo 


which is far above learning. Faith is above intelligence as much 
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Besht would have agreed with the Pauline view that “ the natu- _ 
ral man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God . . . neither 
can he know them because they are spiritually discerned.” How- 
ever, he would have understood it differently from us, being as we 
saw greatly influenced by the Zohar. The only searching of God 
which avails is, from the outset, mystical. From such a sense of — 
the infinite colored by kabbalistic teaching comes a keen apprecia- 
tion of the esoteric significance of religious practices. These are 
meaningless unless they are bound with a sense of the infinite; but 
there is, as the Kabbalists believe, a royal way to inwardness by 
the use of mystical formula or kawwanoth. 

Love is the true piety. It must be pure, and unselfish. There 
is a rabbinical story of a Jewish scholar named Rabbi Elisha ben 
Abuyah or Acher who by his apostasy had become convinced that | 
he had closed to himself any possibility of entering Paradise. 
One of the Chassidim commenting on his story remarked that the | 
man had lost a unique chance of showing how utterly unselfish the — 
love of God can be, since in his case there was no hope of a re- 
ward. Through love and devotion comes the reality of God’s 
presence in a saint, when God becomes the Life of his life and the 
substance of his being. The saint is empty of self. God dwells 
in him. His presence is manifested by a joy that passes under- 
standing. 

Fear is only a very low stage of piety (cf. John 1: 18, ‘ He that 
feareth is not made perfect in love’). The fulfilment of all com- 
mandments has only one value and one aim, namely, to give joy. 
The Shechina dwells only upon the man who does the will of God 
joyfully. No one can overcome sin by sadness, but only by joy. 
Sadness shows that man has little or no spiritual life in him. It 
lowers the soul. It robs man of faith and confidence in God. 
Whoever is sad shows that something essential is missing in him. 
He makes God a liar. Asceticism is therefore to be condemned. 

The joy of the pious has nothing in common with worldly joy. 
It is founded not on foolishness, but on earnestness, and on the 
_ revelation of God in the inner life. It is a joy above the senses. 

It is like the air coming through a man’s body and giving him a 
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‘sense of health, a buoyancy. The divine joy comes from the un- 
seen and fills the heart and soul full of divine light (cf. John : 
3:8). 

The Law is spiritual. Who knows only the letters misses the 
holiness (cf. 2 Cor. 3:6). The Talmudic Casuists, who deal only 
with the external part of the Law, have brought evil and not sal- 
vation upon Israel. The inner or spiritual, esoteric meaning of 
the Law is like salt. Who does not know the spirit of the Law 
has a tasteless spiritual meal. Moreover, salt makes one thirsty; 
so the soul is thirsting after God when it is occupied with the Law, 
which is spiritual, full of secrets and hidden truths. 


Prayer must be also in the spirit, that is to say, in ecstasy. The 
fitness of prayer is like a burnt offering. It is entirely offered to 4 
God; nothing is left over in the way of selfishness. The man who 
prays offers himself to God as a sacrifice; otherwise his prayer has 7 
no value. He offers so much of self that after his prayer he is 


like one who has lost contact with the world below and has to make 
an effort to find himself in it. Through his communion with God 
the praying saint influences the source of all life. 

Prayer transcends ritualistic conventions. There was once a 
young Jew who, although he had reached the age of thirteen, did 
not know how to read and took no interest in school, to his father’s 
sorrow. All he cared for was to run out into the country and 
play the flute. One day his father took him to the synagogue, not 
knowing that the boy had his flute with him. The youth was im- | 
pressed with the service. He yearned to join the praying Jews, 
but could not because of his ignorance. He took out his flute. 
His father snatched it away from him, thinking that he was going 
to play some youthful prank, but the boy managed to recover his — 
flute and suddenly played it. The whole congregation was 
startled and horrified. Then Besht turned to them and said, 
“This boy has sent all our prayers towards heaven. His flute is 
in the sight of God of more value than our prayers.” 

Prayer can perform wonders. It is like a fire which can burn 
away all impurity in our souls. In each real prayer there is some- 
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thing of Messianic redemption. When all Israel will pray aright, 
then the Messiah will be at hand in his glory. 

Prayer is tied up with love toward our neighbors. This love or 
compassion is the fulfilment of all the ceremonial law. Man 
should let love and compassion stream away from him. By love, 
the body becomes the organ of the Shechina. Love creates peace 
between Israel and his Heavenly Father. Love disperses evil, as 
the sun dispels darkness. Love is the supreme sacrifice. Sacri- 
fices will come to an end, love never. Israel is by nature full of 
compassion. True to the nature of Israel was the prayer of Rabbi 
Dob Baer of Meseritz when he said to God, “ Lord of the world, I 
pray Thee, redeem Israel; and if Thou would’st not, redeem the 
Gentiles.” 

Repentance also brings near Messianic redemption. There are 
three kinds of repentance. The first is a giving up of sin; the 
second is a doing of good; the third is union with God. 

True redemption is realized when the pious man is united with - 
God wholly in thought, word, and deed, and when the light of God 
shines through his life. Then his joy is complete. Then he lives 
full of fervor, thinking not of self and apathetic to earthly needs. 

Religious services should be hearty, sincere, and devoid of 
formalism—although, of course, liturgical and based on a prayer 
book, which in the case of the Chassidim is a modified Sephardic 
use. Prayers need not begin according to the clock. To be in- 
wardly moved to pray is far more important. Intensity of re- 
ligious feeling is created by rhythmical bodily movements, hand 
clappings, shouting, and even the use of liquor. Frequent ritual 
ablutions are practiced. The three great virtues are: Humility, 
cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. The Chassidim are remarkably 
generous to each other and given to hospitality. 

Besht was a friend of sinners and outcasts, of the poor and un- 
educated, of innkeepers, and even of those living in the fetters of. 
vice. None was ever shut out forever from God’s mercy. A_ 
moment of repentance could bring it back. All the Jews, said one 
of Besht’s disciples, even the uneducated women, believe in God. 
Besht himself looked upon his wife as a saint, and after her death — 
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declared that now being deprived of her help he was certain that 
he could never be taken alive to heaven like Elijah. Once the 
brothers of a woman who was a sinner took her out into the woods 
to kill her, because of the shame she brought upon her family. 
Besht happened to pass by. He pleaded with the brothers, who 
gave him the woman’s life, and she became a new creature. There 
is no profane world. All life is service to God and can be per- 
vaded by the sense of mystical union. All men are really on a 
plane, whether they be poor or rich; only the saints are elevated 
above this plane by the power of heavenly joy. 

It can be seen that the teaching of Besht is in many ways a re- 
discovery of some of the forgotten treasures of Judaism. These 
had undoubtedly been found in the first century by Christ and his 
apostles, but had been lost again too often by Jews and by the 
Christians themselves, so that there was no chance of Besht know- 
ing anything about these treasures from his Christian neighbors. 
Between them and him there was a great gulf of ignorance, super- 
stition, and mistrust. 

It is quite evident also that the ideal set forth by Besht could 
not be realized by all men. It was quite in order that Chassidism 
should therefore develop, from the first, a special tendency which 
is called Zaddikism. The Zaddik is the just or righteous man 
whose soul is in conversation with God constantly. Although his 
body is for a time on the earth he has reached perfect communion 
_ with God. He is the embodiment of spiritual law. They call 
him der gute Yid, the Good Jew. God takes pleasure in fulfilling 
_ the Zaddik’s desires as a father grants the wishes of a beloved son. 

This was not altogether a new teaching in Judaism. The rabbi 
of Litzka, a famous Chassid, could quote on behalf of this view 
the Talmudic saying: “‘ The Holy One, blessed be He, decrees, but 
the Zaddik may intervene. The Zaddik decrees and the Holy 
One, blessed be He, fulfills.”’ 

From this point of view there developed in Chassidism an 

7 Moed Qatan, 15a. Cf. Baba Mesiah, 85a. I owe this reference and much 


else to Dr. Joshua Bloch, the learned member of the staff of the New York 
Public Library in charge of the Jewish Room. 
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nisin idolatry of the living teacher or Zaddik. To believe 
‘in the Zaddik has become fundamental in true repentance, and, 
with the help of the Zaddik, man can be rid of his sins. The 
Zaddik can grant the three earthly blessings, life, livelihood, and 
children. He performs miracles. He cures the sick. Indeed he 
is a supernatural being. He can show each man his place in the 
world to come. To love him is loving God. To touch his gar- 
ment, even to see him, is a blessing. When on New Year’s Day 
thousands of the faithful make a pilgrimage to the town of a 
great Zaddik, those who are not fortunate enough to come near 
him will be satisfied in a way if they can stretch their hand to- 
wards him and then kiss it in sign of respect and worship. The 
presence of the Zaddik drives away vice and evil passions. His 
prayer avails with God even for such petty objects as a lawsuit, a 
cow without milk, or groceries that are not selling well. He finds 
‘aaa for marriageable daughters and, in that case, his word 
“is law, and his choice is not to be rejected. Satan will sometimes 
= the prayer of the Zaddik and prevent it from reaching the 
throne of God. In that case the Zaddik may be wily. He will 
“not pray to God in the usual way but he will mix his requests with 
a conversation he is holding with someone, so that Satan’s watch- 
fulness will not be aroused. It is not only the duty but the privi- 
lege of the faithful to support the Zaddik in luxury with their 
gifts. 
The third meal of the Sabbath, which takes place on Saturday 
evening, is a time of great rejoicing and also a manifestation of 
‘intense veneration for the Zaddik. The faithful crowd the tables 
‘set for them. The Zaddik, dressed entirely in white with a bulky 
cap on his head, is seated in the place of honor. Food is brought 
to him, although he will scarcely touch it, as he is supposed to be 
far above the needs of this world and to secure his own food and 
drink for himself by his miraculous power. When the fish or 
roast meat or the bread is brought to him, he merely bites it, and 
then the dish is passed over to the faithful, who scramble for a 
piece of the food so blessed by the Zaddik. Wine is brought to 
him, and after he has disdainfully touched it with his lips it is 
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poured i in jars of wine which are thus sanctified and passed round. 
From time to time the Zaddik will vouchsafe to open his mouth, 
uttering what is taken as a revelation from God himself. His 
usual attitude is one of detachment. He is as it were present in 


the body only. After the meal the Chassidim skip and dance, 
singing the songs of the Sabbath, realizing that wonderful joy 
without which piety is only an empty shell. A very popular~ 
Yiddish song called Der Chassid beim Scalischudes* gives us a 
fair idea of the Chassidic attitude toward this Sabbatical joy and - 
ecstasy which can ay be approximately reached by external 


means: 


“Let us all dance, Jewish children, oO 

All together the whole company. a 

The Creator has done wonders for us; = 
Let us have a health.9 

The wonders that have happened to us, ? 
Who can describe them? * 


Manifestly have we seen 


‘The other side’? driven away; 
It will not have any power, = 
No evil will have power over us; . 
Let us all drink brandy: — 2 


The rabbi? has commanded to be happy.” 


The last two lines of the second and third strophes are: 


“Let us drink, let us dance all together; 
The rabbi has commanded to be happy.” 


The last two lines of the fourth strophe are : 


“Let us drink, let us dance all joyfully; 
The rabbi has commanded to be happy.” 


This somewhat gross conception of happiness radiates from a 
drawing in Holladersky, Les Israélites de Pologne, p. 281, which } 
represents a Chassid, most Jewish in his clothes and appearance, 
and of course with the white stockings worn by the “ saints,” 
having in one hand a bottle of brandy, and in another a long 


; 8G. H. Dalman, Jiidisch-deutsche Volkslieder, p. 27. 


® Namely, a drink. So 
10 Euphemism for the Power of Evil. 7 = ¢- 
11 The Zaddik is most commonly called Rabbi. - 
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German pipe. It is embodied in another popular Yiddish song 
Maschiahszeiten.** There the delights of the world to come are 
described as eating, drinking, and smoking without effort to get 
the wherewithal. The trees will bear cakes and rolls, the branches 
will be pipes and the leaves tobacco. Wine and brandy will rain 
from the sky. The house of the rabbi will be built of viands, 
vegetables, and dumplings, plastered with salt fish and daubed 
with jelly. No wonder that in Messianic times the Chassidim 
will dance for joy, their happiness rather enhanced by the fact 
that the unbelievers will look on and their gall bladder will burst 
with envy. Then why not dance now? 

After the Zaddik’s death, his clothes are sold at a high price, as 
they bring a blessing. Even a piece of the roof of his house is a 
sure preservative against the pains of childbirth. His tomb is a 
place of pilgrimage, which his widow or heirs allow the faithful 
to visit for a consideration. 

Some of the Zaddiks are more famous than others. Some are 
entirely sincere. It is difficult, however, to believe that some 
others do not mix a great amount of cunningness with sincerity 
and that the quest for miracles in Chassidism, as elsewhere, has 
not sometimes degenerated into charlatanism. There are dynas- 
ties of Zaddiks of more or less importance. Chassidism has be- 
come divided into a number of sects, all alike in their beliefs and 
practices, but differing only in their allegiance to certain Zaddiks 
whose words, discussions, and miracles are of course greatly 
magnified by the admiration of their followers. 

The Chassidim number today about five million, and perhaps 
more.** It is remarkable that they are not found in Germany at 
all. There are quite a few in America, in Jewish districts where 
the old beliefs have not yet disappeared. Since Ig19 a few 
Zaddiks have come here. There is one in Boston, one in Balti- 
more, one in New York, two or three in Brooklyn. These 
Zaddiks do not belong to any of the great dynasties of Zaddiks, 
12 Dalman, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. 


13 This figure was given to me by Dr. H. S. Linfield, who is the best 
authority on Jewish statistics. He would say at least five million. 
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who are so saintly that one cannot see how they could withstand © 
the all-corrupting influence of America. The American Zaddiks 
are doing exceedingly well financially. Their prosperity is due to | 
a certain recrudescence of orthodoxy in American Judaism, 
parallel to the growth of Fundamentalism among Christians. 
Schechter says that among the Chassidim of today there is not 
one in ten thousand who has the faintest conception of those 
sublime ideas which inspired Balshem and his immediate dis- 
ciples..* What shall we think then of the movement? If we see 
in it mostly veneration of the Zaddik, it is quite evident that the 
sooner Zaddikism dies out, the better it will be for the world. 
Zaddik worship is a most logical form of religion, but that is not 
sufficient to justify its continued existence. It is far better, for 
the purpose of a sympathetic and constructive study of any re- 
ligious movement of this importance, to lay stress, as Levertoff 
has done, on the dogmatic teaching of the Chassidim in its loftier 
aspect. This should provide a way of approach for mutual under- 
standing between thinking Christians and the Jews settled in 
America. Although pure controversy leads nowhere and only 
strengthens barriers made by the ages, we have a right to claim, 
at least for the sake of discussion which might lead somewhere, 
that Chassidism by its very existence is a living argument for real 
Christianity. On the one hand, Chassidism lacks the character 
of universality and therefore is religiously imperfect. On the 


— other hand, it offers so many similarities to apostolic Christianity 
_ that we have a right to ask Jews to answer honestly this question: 


When two religious movements are compared, one universal in its 
principle and the other exceedingly provincial, which is the one 
nearer to absolute truth? 

We should like to lay stress also on a very important lesson 
emphasized by Zaddikism, namely, that a church is kept alive by 
its saints. To another truth Zaddikism also bears witness, 


_ namely, that the Church of God is not a collection of conventicles 


but a divine agency of infinite mercies. The only true Church is 
a church of multitudes. She alone is worthy of the Saviour of 


14 Studies in Judaism, p. 44. 
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_ this reason, as Anglican Christians, we claim that the ideal of a 
small community of men supposed to be born again is not the 
highest ideal of a church. It is only a poor substitute for the 
Body of Christ, the Church of abounding love that we find in the 
Bible, which includes sinners and saints; for, strange as it is, it 
remains true that a church which excludes publicans, sinners, and 
the ignorant and superstitious is most unsuccessful in raising real 
saints. 

Zaddikism, with its naive interest in brandy and tobacco, its 
quest for blessings on trades which were not always above re- 
proach,** its successful breeding of real saints, its ideal of a 
catholic community in which are found happy groups of believers, 
may remind us that puritanism is not all of religion, and that it 
may not be the kind that will attract the Jews tous. The friendly 
attitude of a growing number of Jews toward Roman Catholicism, 
Anglicanism, and Lutheranism need only be contrasted with the 
conspicuous failure of “ Fundamentalist” missions to have any 
influence on Jewry. 


j world. It is a church of active love, never self-satisfied. For 


15 The Zaddik might be asked to bless smuggling, the business of a saloon, 
or even the most degrading of trades to which some Jews have been driven in 
Eastern Europe. 
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THE MYSTICAL MOVEMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


_ By W. W. Stewart, Jr., St. Alban’s School, Sycamore, Illinois 


Mysticism teaches the direct communion of the soul with God. 
It represents a type of mind common to all men at all times, and is 
found in all religions, but becomes especially prominent and force- 
ful when the generally accepted form of religion fails to satisfy 
the soul yearning for greater spiritual perfection. Such a situa- — 
tion obtained in Europe during the Middle Ages. Many men 
aspired to a higher spiritual level than the popular external acts 
of devotion enabled them to attain, and found in mysticism an un- 
limited sphere of endeavour for the development of the soul. 

This mystical element is innate in Christianity, and has ex- 
pressed itself from the very beginning. It is evident in the New 
Testament, in the Pauline and Johannine writings, and is even 
more apparent in the fragments of early liturgies which have come 
down to us. In the early church it acquired force and momentum 
from Neo-platonic philosophy, chiefly through the writings of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius. These works became known to Western 
Europe, and, consequently, the source of the great medizval 
mystical movement, through John Scotus Erigena, who trans- 
lated them into Latin about 850 A.D. Erigena cannot properly 
be called a mystic. He was rather a philosopher, but his con- 
tribution to the movement by the translation of Dionysius has 
justly earned him the title of its father. 

The first great European mystic was St. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Deeply grieved at the worldly spirit which seemed to pervade the 
popular religion of his day, he urged a return to purer spiritual 
faith. He vigorously opposed the dialectic method of the schools 
as exemplified by Abelard and taught mysticism of a practical sort, 
pointing out the way whereby man might truly find God and 
nourish the inner life. The following passage from his work, De 
diligendo Deo, is the key-note of practical mysticism: = = 
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appeared in Southern Germany: Gertrude the Nun, Mech- 
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“To lose thyself in some sort, as if thou wert not, and to have no con- 
sciousness of thyself at all—to be emptied of thyself and almost annihilated— 
such is heavenly conversation. As the little water drop poured into a large 
measure of wine seems to lose its own nature entirely and to take on both the 
taste and colour of the wine; or as iron, heated red-hot, loses its own appear- 
- ance and glows like fire; or as air, filled with sunlight, is transformed into the 
- same brightness, so that it does not so much appear to be illuminated as to be 
itself light—so must all human feeling towards the Holy One be self-dissolved 
in unspeakable wise and wholly transfused into the will of God. For how shall 
God be all in all, if anything of man remains in man? The substance will 
indeed remain, but in another form, another glory, another power.” 
The centre of mystical development in the twelfth century was 
the monastery of St. Victor, near Paris. Here Hugo and his 
pupil Richard, called the Victorines, did the same work for current 
mystical thought that Aquinas did for medizval theology. They 
developed the subject systematically, and through their efforts 
_ mysticism became a definite part of theology. The various stages 
of contemplation and ecstacy were treated with scientific exact- 
ness. From this monastery came the first European attempts at 
the production of a mystical literature. The teaching of the Vic- 
_ torines was, like that of St. Bernard, of a practical nature, and had 
-a wholesome and abiding influence in stimulating popular piety 
and devotion. 

We must note that this mystical movement took place side by 

side with Scholasticism and that the two were in no wise antago- 
—nistic. The great mystic leaders were Scholastics as well, and the 

most distinguished of the Scholastics who are not considered 

mystical from the standpoint of their writings were nevertheless 
_ profoundly influenced by the movement. 

While St. Bernard and the Victorines were advancing the cause 
of mysticism in France, the history of the movement in Germany 
begins. The German mind seems to be particularly adapted to 
mystic thought, as is shown by the number of women mystics 
who appeared at this time. St. Hildegarde and St. Elizabeth of 

-Schoenau were inspired by their mystic visions to become ardent 
reformers, attacking abuses not only in the Church but in politics 
as well. During the next century four other women of great in- 


tilde of Hackeborn, her sister, Mechtilde of Magdeburg, and St. 
Gertrude the Great. We meet here a mysticism of a more in- 
tangible sort, quite different from the practical type taught in 
France. In the Liber specialis gratia, Mechtilde of Hackeborn 
writes describing one of her visions, 

“The beatings of the Heart of God sounded like so many invitations which 
thus spake: ‘Come and do penance, come and be reconciled, come and be con- 


soled, come and be blessed; come, My love, and receive all that the beloved | 
can give to His beloved. . . . Come, My bride, and enjoy My Godhead.’ ” 


Mechtilde of Magdeburg was the poet of the group. Our 
Lord says to her, 


“T cause thee extreme pain of body. If I gave Myself to thee as often as 
thou wouldest have Me, J should deprive Myself of the sweet shelter I have of 
thee in this world, for a thousand bodies could not protect a loving soul from 
her desire. Therefore, the higher the love, the greater the pain.” 


These mystics were absorbed in contemplation; they experi- 
enced beautiful dreams, engaged in conversation with Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin, and saw great symbolic visions. The works 
of Mechtilde of Magdeburg became quite popular. They were 
translated into Latin and were read by Dante, who immortalized 
their author as the Matilda of the Terrestrial Paradise. 

The rise of the mendicant orders in the thirteenth century gave 
a powerful impetus to the mystical movement. St. Francis of 
Assisi is the commanding figure of this period. He was a mystic 
of the first order, but differed from others in that his mysticism — 
came directly from nature and his own extraordinary personality. 
He owed nothing to tradition and knew nothing of Dionysius. 
This original, personal type of mystic thought may be seen in his — 
poetry, and, above all, in his general attitude toward life. He was — 
the father of Italian mysticism, which flourished chiefly in his 
order. — 

John of Fidanza, who took the name of Bonaventura, is the next — 
important contributor to the cause of mysticism. He was the 
biographer of St. Francis and a great doctor of theology. While 
not of a pronounced mystical temperament himself, he had, never- 
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theless, more influence on later mystics than any other representa- 
tive of the Franciscan school. He was a profound student of — 
Dionysius, and combined spiritual insight with genuine intellectual _ 
ability. According to his view, the spiritual exercises of mystic 
contemplation were binding upon all. 


“TI admit,” he says, “that the mind’s eye can be fixed on God in such wise 
that it looks at naught else; yet it will not perceive nor see the glory of the 
Light Itself, but will rather be raised up into the darkness; and to this knowl- 
edge will it be elevated by the removal of all things, as Dionysius says, and he 
calls this knowledge ‘learned ignorance.’ For this knowledge it is in which the 
affection is set on fire, as is well known to those who are accustomed to 
ecstasy. In my opinion, this manner of knowledge is to be sought by every 
just man in this life. If God shall perform aught beyond this, it is a special 
privilege, not the common law.” 


There are three other names connected with this Franciscan 
group, which should receive passing notice. St. Douceline 
(1214), a woman of Genoa, imitated St. Francis in seeking God 
through nature. Jacapone da Todi (1306), a lawyer converted 
to the religious life, was the literary genius of Franciscan mysti- 
cism. St. Catherine of Genoa is said to have been influenced by 
his writings. Angela of Foligno, a member of the Third Order — 
and an anchoress, converted from a life of sin, produced the 
Divine Consolations, a record of visions and spiritual experiences 
which became one of the best known mystical writings. This 
book was widely used in later times and was a favourite with St. 
Francis de Sales and Madame Guyon. The following selection is 
typical of the work as a whole: 

“ There was a time when my soul was exalted to behold God with so much > 
clearness that never before had I beheld Him so distinctly. But Love did I 
not see here so fully, rather did I lose that which I had before and was left 
without Love. Afterwards did I see Him darkly, and this darkness was the 
greatest blessing that could be imagined, and no thought could conceive aught 
that would equal this . . . and by that blessing (most certain, and including 
also that darkness) have I attained unto all my hope, and inasmuch as now I 
see clearly, I have all that I desire to have or to know. Here likewise do I see 
all good, and seeing it, the soul cannot think that it will depart from it, or it 
from the Good, or that in future it must ever leave the Good. The soul de- 


lighteth unspeakably therein, yet it beholdeth naught which can be related by 
the tongue or imagined in the heart. It seeth nothing yet seeth all things, be- 
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“cause it beholdeth this Good darkly—and the more darkly and secretly the 
Good is seen, the more certain it is and excellent above all things. Wherefore 
is all other good which can be seen or imagined doubtless less than this, be- 
cause all the rest is darkness. And even when the soul seeth the divine power, 
wisdom, and will of God (which I have seen most marvelously at other times) 
it is all less than this most certain Good. Unto this most high power of be- 
holding God ineffably through such great darkness was my spirit uplifted but 
three times and no more . . . and to me it seemeth that I am fixed in the midst 
of it, and that it draweth me unto Itself more than anything else, the which I 
ever beheld, or any blessing I ever yet received, so that there is nothing which 
can be compared unto it.” 


It has already been observed that there was no antagonism be- 
tween Scholasticism and the mystical movement. So it is not a 
matter of surprise to discover that St. Thomas Aquinas, the great 
practical theologian, was not only susceptible to mystic modes of 
thought himself, but exercised a powerful influence over Dante 
and the later German mystics. It was St. Thomas who was made 
the recipient of heavenly illumination while standing before the 
altar at mass, and afterwards affirmed that he had seen that which 
made the continuance of his great theological work unnecessary. 

Dante, the last great medizval mystic of the Italian school, 
combined the exuberance of Franciscan ideals with the well- 
ordered theological system of Aquinas and the Dominicans. The 
Divina Commedia has never been excelled as a vision of God and 
the spiritual world, save by the Apocalypse of St. John. The 
“ Paradiso” sets forth and explains the aim of all the mystics. 
Dante here attained the Beatific Vision; Italian mysticism of the 
Middle Ages here reached its climax. Dante has been portrayed 
as standing astride the gulf which separates the Middle Ages from 
modern times ; his right foot is extended, but his face is turned to- 
ward the past, aptly symbolizing the debt he owed to the mystics 
who preceded him. Their influence is clearly manifested in such 
lines as these : 

“O grace abounding! wherein I presumed to fix my gaze on the eternal 
light, so long that I consumed my sight thereon; 

“In its depths I saw ingathered the scattered leaves of the universe, bound 
into one book by love. 


“ Substance and accidents, and their relations; as if fused together in such a 
manner that what I tell of is a simple light. 
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“And I believe that I saw the universal form of this complexity; and be- 
cause, as I say this, I feel that I rejoice more deeply. .. . 

“Oh, but how scant the speech and how faint to my concept; and that to 
what I saw is such, that it suffices not to call it ‘ little.’ 

“O Light eternal, Who only in Thyself abidest, only Thyself dost compre- 
hend, and, of Thyself comprehended and Thyself comprehending, dost love 
and smile.” 


We must now return to Germany. While Dante was writing 
the Divine Comedy, forces were at work laying the foundation of 
later German mysticism and German philosophy as well. The 
great genius of this movement was Meister Eckhart, a Dominican, 
a finished scholar, and a man of rare spiritual insight. Since this 
German movement was the most important part of the whole de- 
velopment, in its bearing on subsequent religious thought, and 
since Eckhart was its founder, we shall sketch his life in some 
detail. 

Neither the date nor the place of his birth can be ascertained 
with any degree of assurance. In all probability he was born 
either at Strassburg in Saxony or at Hochheim in Thuringia, 
about 1260. We first find his name mentioned as a professor in 
the University of Paris, 1302. In the following year he was 
Provincial of the Dominican order in Saxony, having sixty re- 
ligious houses under his control and supervision. In 1307 he be- 
came Vicar-general of Bohemia and carried on a reform of the 
monasteries there. He was recalled to Paris in 1311, and the next 
year began his career as head of the order in Strassburg. In 
1320 he became also Prior of Frankfort. His fame grew con- 
stantly as a teacher and preacher, since he did not hesitate to’ 
make use of the vernacular and conceived it to be quite as much 
his duty to instruct the laity and the common folk as the members : 
of his order. The enthusiasm exhibited among the people at his’ 
teaching, as well as his free use of the German tongue in preach- 
ing doctrines which were considered likely to lead to heresy, 
aroused the opposition of the church authorities. His orthodoxy 
became suspect, but the order continued to uphold him and gave 
him a teaching position at the Dominican college at Cologne. 
Here his fame as a preacher increased, and it is probable that 
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Ruysbroeck, Tauler and Henry Suso came under his influence at 
this time. In the year 1325, opposition to his doctrines became 
more pronounced and he was ordered to appear before the Inqui- 
sition in Venice to defend himself. On January 24, 1327, he ap- 
peared before the Holy Office, protested his innocence, and on the 
thirteenth of February publicly declared his loyalty to the church, 
in Cologne. He died soon after this but the decision of the in- 
quisitors being unfavourable, he was declared excommunicate by 
Pope John XXII on the twenty-seventh of March, 1329, and his 
writings were condemned. 

Exteriorly, Eckhart seems to have been entirely forgotten after 
the sentence of excommunication. His influence, however, could 
not be checked, and his writings were carefully preserved in secret 
(generally under other names), and as carefully studied. They 
were the constant inspiration of those leaders who followed him 
and who had been his disciples. Eckhart taught, in his mystical 
enthusiasm, a doctrine of the immanence of God. It has been 
well said that his conflict with the ecclesiastical authorities of his 
day was due purely to a misunderstanding of his position. He 
attempted to speak that which was unspeakable, and his idea of the 
divine immanence was easily interpreted as pantheism. The men 
of his day could not follow him or understand his viewpoint, and 
it is open to question whether anyone can understand him fully, 
without possessing a large share of the mystical temperament 
which makes such things clear. In a discussion of the Beatific 
Vision, he writes as follows: 


“ Now I would have you understand me. I am going to give an explana- 
tion I have never given before. The worthy Dionysius says: ‘When God 
exists not for the spirit, there exists not for it the eternal image, its eternal 
origin.’ I have said before and say again that God has wrought one act 
eternally, in which act He made the soul in His own likeness, and out of which 
act and by means of which act the soul issued forth into her created existence, 
becoming unlike God and estranged from her own proto-type, and in her cre- 
ation she made God Who was not before the soul was made. At various times 
T have declared: I am the cause that God is God. God is gotten of the soul, 
His Godhead of Himself; before creatures were, God was not God, albeit He 
was Godhead which he gets not from the soul. Now when God finds a 
naughted soul whose self and whose activity have been brought to naught by 
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means of grace, God works His eternal work in her above grace, raising her 
out of her created nature. Here God naughts Himself in the soul and then 
neither God nor soul is left. Be sure that this is God indeed. When the soul 
is capable of conceiving God’s work she is in the state of no longer having any 
God at all; the soul is then the eternal image as which God has always seen 
her, His eternal Word. .. . 

“Now it may be asked whether the soul as here seen in the guise of the 
eternal image is the light meant by David wherein we shall see light? 

“We answer, no. Not in this light will the soul see the eternal light that 
shall beatify her; for, says the worthy Dionysius, ‘ Neither will the eternal 
image exist for the spirit.’ What he means is that when the spirit has accom- 
plished its transcendental flight, its creaturely nature is brought to naught, 
whereby it loses God as I have already explained, and then the soul in the 
eternal image breaks through the eternal image into the essential image of the 
Father. Everything flows back in the soul into the Father Who is the begin- 
ning of the eternal Word and of all creatures.” 


Eckhart had two famous pupils, John Tauler, and Blessed 
Henry Suso. Tauler was a Dominican friar of Strassburg, a 
preacher of exceptional ability and a man inflamed with zeal for 
souls and missionary fervour. His intellectual attainments were 
of the first rank and he combined these with a spiritual power and 
mystical bent superior in many respects to his master. Tauler’s 
mysticism was practical to a degree, and he attacked with vigour 
the abuses of his time. His sermons are his only authentic writ- 
ings which we possess. They are exhortations to develop the 
inner life, written in simple style, and lacking any trace of the hard 
intellectualism which sometimes appears in Eckhart. 

“You may ask,” says Tauler, “How can we come to perceive this direct 
leading of God? By a careful looking at home, and abiding within the gates 
of thine own soul. Therefore, let a man be at home in his own heart, and 
cease from his restless chase of and search after outward things. If he is 
thus at home while on earth, he will surely come to see what there is to do at 
home—what God commands him inwardly without means, and also outwardly 
by the help of means; and then let him surrender himself, and follow God 
along whatever path his loving Lord thinks fit to lead him; whether it be to 
contemplation or action, to usefulness or enjoyment; whether in sorrow or in 
joy, let him follow on. And if God do not give him thus to feel His Hand in 
all things, let him still simply yield himself up, and go without for God’s sake, 
out of love, and still press forward, setting ever before him the lovely example 
of our blessed Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This certainly is practical mysticism, within the reach of all, 


_ and within the comprehension of the simplest soul. 
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In Blessed Henry Suso, the last of these three Dominican 
mystics, we see a subjective attitude. Suso was a recluse and a 
visionary. His chief characteristics were extreme introspection 
and stern asceticism. He writes that, after a long period of morti- 
fication cheered by illumination granted him from time to time (a 
period extending roughly from his eighteenth to his fortieth 


year), 


“God showed him that all this severity and these penances were but a good 
beginning, that by these he had triumphed over the unruly sensual man; but 
that now he must exert himself in another manner if he desired to advance in 


the Way.” 

This meant that he was to engage in more active life, a morti- 
fication more severe than any other to a man of his retiring nature. 

Tauler and Suso were both intimately connected with a religious 
society formed at this time, the “ Friends of God.” In the year 
1348 the Black Death swept Europe, and had a profound effect in 
turning men toward the inner life. The “Friends of God” 
bound themselves to follow the mystic life, and great enthusiasm 
ensued. It was a true religious revival; many visions were re- 
ported, all sorts of spiritual phenomena occurred, and many were 
turned to a more vigorous spiritual life. The literary output of 
the movement was enormous and of far-reaching influence. The 
Theologia Germanica dates from this period, a little devotional 
work of beauty and simplicity, aiming to popularize the mystic 
movement and bring its treasures within the reach of all. The 
author is unknown, but he writes much in the style of Tauler: 

“ Now he who shall or will love God, loveth all things in One as One and 
All, and One in All as All in One; and he who loveth somewhat, this or that, 
otherwise than in the One, and for the sake of the One, loveth not God, for he 
loveth somewhat which is not God. Therefore he loveth it more than God. 
Now he who loveth somewhat more than God or along with God, loveth not 
God, for He must be and will be alone loved, and verily, nothing ought to be 
loved but God alone. And when the true divine Light and Love dwell in a 
man, he loveth nothing else but God alone, for he loveth God as Goodness, and 
for the sake of Goodness, and all goodness as One, and One as All; for in 
truth, All is One and One is All in God.” 


The influence of Eckhart was by no means confined to Germany 
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but spread rapidly to the Low’Countries. John of Ruysbroeck 


(1293-1381), a great mystic of Flanders, is important not only in 
himself but also through his disciple Gerard Groot and the famous 
Thomas a2 Kempis. The mysticism of Ruysbroeck was rather 
practical than speculative. His chief interest was the means 
whereby the mystic union with God might be attained. In this 
sense he departs from the method of Eckhart who considered that 
union as an accepted fact and treated it from a metaphysical point 
of view. 

Gerard Groot, a layman and an energetic preacher, came under 
the influence of Ruysbroeck and founded a religious brotherhood, 
corresponding more or less to a modern devotional guild. Its 
members lived a community life though the organization was not 
built on monastic principles; their sole aim was to foster the de- 
votional life. They called themselves the “ Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life.” The first establishment of the society was founded 
by Groot at Deventer, and it was at this place that Thomas a- 
Kempis, perhaps the best known of medizval mystics, received the — 
training which enabled him to write the Imitation of Christ. It 
is needless to dwell on this work which has been a devotional — 
treasure of Christians for centuries. 

Nothing has been said thus far about the mystical movement in 
England. This is a relatively unexplored field at the present time, 
but it must not be thought that England made no contribution. — 
Mysticism was introduced into the country from Flanders during 
the thirteenth century and its influence is first seen in Margery 
Kempe, an anchoress of Lynn. Nothing is known of her life and 
only a fragment of her work entitled Contemplations has survived. 

Richard Rolle of Hampole, who lived about 1300, is better 
known. He studied at Oxford and shows familiarity with the 
earlier mystical writings of St. Bernard, the Victorines, and St. 
Bonaventura. In his case, the call to perfection was so strong 
that he abandoned the world and became a hermit, that he might 
live the contemplative life in undisturbed retirement. 

In the fourteenth century, the work entitled The Cloud of Un- 
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knowing appeared, of unknown authorship, and also an English 
translation of Dionysius which was received with great favour. 
Judging by contemporary accounts, the English mind was ready 
for mysticism and received it enthusiastically. 

Walter Hilton, who wrote about 1390, was of a purely de- 
votional type. He died in 1396 and in the same year the Revela- 
tions of Julian of Norwich, who died in 1413, brought the mystical 
movement of the Middle Ages toaclose. These “ Revelations of 
Love” are the finest production of English mysticism, rich in 


poetry, and interesting, in that they owe practically nothing oO 


preceding mystics, representing a purely English development. 
Thus we bring our brief historical account of this interesting — 
movement to a close. What was its meaning and what were its 
results? It has been said that mysticism was one of the impor- 
tant factors which brought about the great religious revolt of the 
sixteenth century. This is only partially true. That mysticism | 
did prepare the soil for the Reformation cannot be denied, in that 
it tended to divorce devotion from too close a union with the 
established ecclesiastical order, and encouraged indepentient 
thought and effort; but to consider the movement as a rebellion 
against the Church and her authority would be a fundamental 
error, unsupported by the facts. The rose cannot bloom without 


the plant, and the medizval church was the plant, the source of _ 


life, which produced the rose of mysticism. That the mystics 
sought freedom from the restraints of formal religion is true, but 
it does not follow that such a desire involved a repudiation of 
constituted authority. It was rather the longing born in the soul _ 
after long and careful nurture, to aspire to a higher sphere, to lose 
itself in God, and thus attain the blessedness of Heaven while yet 
onearth. We are enjoying the fruits of the movement today in 
the richness of our devotional life and literature. Nor should we 
think that the mystic element in the Church passed away with the 
Middle Ages. It continued with unabated force, exhibited in such 
characters as St. Theresa, St. John of the Cross, and in yet later 
times, St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, Brother Lawrence, and 
Madame Guyon. It is with us today, and Christianity without 
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the mystic spirit would be a lifeless thing indeed. The true spirit _ 


of medizval mysticism has never been expressed more beautifully 
than by Lord Tennyson, writing of the Quest of the Holy Grail: 


“ And at the sacring of the Mass I saw 
The Holy Elements alone; but he, _ 
‘Saw ye no more?’ I Galahad saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail descend upon the shrine. 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread and went; 
And hither am I come; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This holy thing failed from my side, nor come 
Covered, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blackened marsh 
Blood-red ; and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red; and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this I rode. . . .” 
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RELIGIONS 


By Hersert H. Gowen, University of Washington 


It is a welcome sign of a broadening understanding of the place — 
of the Christian religion in the world—its comprehensively human 
(as well as divine) origin and its catholic appeal—that a demand 
is felt on the part of the clergy for a bibliography on the above 
subject. In the list here given I have not excluded old books 
(where they still remain reliable), and I have not included some 
that are difficult of access and of a somewhat technical and 
narrow interest. Some of them describe spiritual movements of 
comparatively recent development. 

It is generally recognized today that the term ‘ unchanging 
East’ is a misnomer. Nowhere is this more true than in the 
realm of religion. Some changes, of course, have very little in 
them which may be described as spiritual. On the other hand, 
many witness very decidedly to the influence of the Spirit which 
“bloweth as it listeth.” 

The selected list should make this plain, though it furnish no 
more than an introduction to the subject. To follow the path of 
the Spirit in the religions of the East ought to be the best prepara- 
tion for the Christian missionary who aims to make plain the way - 
for the final victory of Christ. 


I. HInpUISM 


Modern Hinduism—the religion of over 200 millions out of the 
more than 320 millions of India—can only be defined as the sys- 
tem which accepts the authority of the Veda and the institution | 
of caste. In large part it is an amalgam of the old Vedic nature 
worship (together with its ritual and philosophy) and the more — 


primitiv e, bloodier cults of the Drav idian (and earlier ) population. © 
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_ There is, of course, much that is revolting and puerile, but i in the 
following works will be found a fair presentation of the best rather 
than of the worst. 


1. General. 
i. ‘ The Religions of India,’ E. W. Hopkins. 1896. 

ii. ‘The Religious Quest of India,’ ed. by J. N. Farquhar and H. D. 
Griswold, Oxford. (An interesting and important series.) 

iii. ‘Hinduism, The World Ideal,’ Harendranath Maitra, with Introduc- 
tion by G. K. Chesterton. 1916. (From the Hindu point of 
view. ) 

iv. ‘Hinduism,’ Monier Williams. S. P.C. K. (First published in 188s. 
Still first rate.) 

v. ‘ The Religion of the Rigveda,’ H. D. Griswold. 1923. 

vi. ‘Indian Theism,’ Nicol Macnicol. 1915. 

vii. ‘ Yoga as Philosophy and Religion,’ Surendranath Dasgupta. 1924. 

viii. ‘The Gospel for Asia,’ Kenneth Saunders. 1928. 
2. Reform Movements from the 12th to the 16th century. 
i. ‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ sub voce, Ramaism, Ramanuja_ 
(b. 1127), Ramananda (b. 14th century), Kabir (b. about 1440), 
Nanak (b. 1469), Tulasi Dasa (b. 1532), Tukaram (b. about 


1600). 
ii. ‘ The Heart of India,’ L. D. Barnett. 1908. 
iii. ‘ The Songs of Kabir,’ tr. by Rabindranath Tagore. 10915. 
iv. ‘Kabir and the Kabir Panth,’ Bishop G. A. Westcott. 1907. ‘ 


v. ‘The Sikh Religion,’ M. A. Macauliffe. 1909. 
_ vi. ‘Sikhism, a Universal Religion,’ Rup Singh. 1911. 
vii. ‘Tales of the Saints of Pandharpur,’ C. A. Kincaid. Oxford, 1919. 
(An interesting account of spiritual geniuses such as Jayadev, 
Namdevy, etc.) 
viii. ‘ The Heart of Jainism,’ Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. 1919. (Jainism is 
a Hindu heresy dating from the 6th century B.C.) 
3. Modern Movements, showing the influence of Western religious thought. 
i. ‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ sub voce, Brahma Samaj. 
ii. ‘The Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj,’ F. Lillingston. got. 
iii. ‘Keshub Chandra Sen and the Brahmo Samaj,’ Slater. 1884. 
iv. ‘The Oriental Christ,’ Mozoomdar. 1883. 
v. ‘Autobiography of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore,’ Calcutta. 1909. 
vi. ‘Sadhana,’ Rabindranath Tagore. 1913. 
vii. ‘ The Face of Silence,’ Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
viii. ‘ The Christ of the Indian Road,’ Stanley Jones. 1925. _ 
ix. ‘Christ at the Round Table,’ Stanley Jones. 1928. 


II. BuppHIsM 
Buddhism, an Indian heresy of the 5th century B.C., became 
the established religion of India under Acoka, in the middle of the 
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3d century B.C., but began to decline in its original home almost 
from the beginning of the Christian era. It exists now, so far as 
India proper is concerned, only in Nepal and Bhutan. In the form 
of Hinayana (Little Vehicle), sometimes called Southern Bud- 
dhism, it has become the religion of Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 
In a corrupt form (mingled with a good deal of Indian Yoga) it 
has become the religion of Tibet and Mongolia, known as Lama- 
ism. And in the form of Mahayana (Great Vehicle), known 
often as Northern Buddhism, it has become in large part the re- 
ligion of China and Japan. It should be noted, however, that the 
Buddhism of Eastern Asia differs from Indian Buddhism alike in 
theology, soteriology and eschatology. The following works will 
illustrate the enormous doctrinal and other changes which the 
faith of Gautama has undergone since the time of its founder. 


General. 
i. ‘Buddhism as a Religion,’ H. Hackmann. gro. 
ii. ‘Buddhism in the Modern World,’ K. J. Saunders. 1922. 
iii. ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ sub voce, Hinayana, Mahayana, 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, Ceylon, China, India, Japan, Java, 
Korea, Siam, Tibet. 
iv. ‘Outlines of Mahayana,’ D. T. Suzuki. 1908. 
v. ‘Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of Mankind,’ P. Dahlke. 
1927. 
2. Burma. 
i. ‘The Soul of a People,’ H. Fielding Hall. 1808. 7 . 
ii. ‘Eastern Monachism,’ R. Spence Hardy. 1850. - 
iii. ‘Forty Years in Burma,’ J. Marks. 1917. 


3. Ceylon. 


_ i. ‘Ceylon Buddhism,’ D. J. Gogerly. Colombo, 1908. 


ii. ‘Manual of Buddhism,’ R. Spence Hardy. 1860. 


4. China. 
i. ‘Chinese Buddhism,’ J. Edkins. 1st Ed. 1879 
ii. ‘Buddhism in China,’ S. Beal. 1884. 
iii. ‘Chinese Buddhism,’ R. F. Johnston. 1913. 
iv. ‘Guide to Buddhahood, a Standard Manual of Chinese Buddhism,’ T. 
Richard. 1907. 


5. Japan. 
i. ‘Studies in Japanese Buddhism,’ K. Reischauer. 1917. 
ii. ‘ The Development of Religion in Japan,’ G. W. Knox. 
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iv. ‘ Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet,’ M. Anesaki. 
account of the great revivalist of the 13th century.) 
v. ‘ Japanese Civilization,’ K. Satomi. 1923. 
vi. ‘Japanese Idealism,’ K. Satomi. 1924. (Both these last-named are 
expositions of Nichiren philosophy.) 
_ vii. ‘The Creed of Half Japan,’ Arthur Lloyd. 1orr. 
viii. ‘ The Faith of Japan,’ T. Harada. 1914. 


_ iii. ‘Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan,’ R. C. Armstrong. 


6. Korea. 
i. ‘Korean Beliefs,’ J. S. Gale. 1897. 
7. Tibet. 


i. ‘Buddhism in Tibet,’ E. Schlagintweit. 1863. 
ii. ‘ The Buddhism of Tibet,’ L. A. Waddell. 1895. 
iii, ‘ The Tibetan Book of the Dead,’ W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 1927. 


III. CoNFUCIANISM AND TAOISM 


There is perhaps little of the spiritual in Confucianism, though 
the writings of the great Sung philosophers (960-1279) are by 
no means without spiritual quality. Taoism, on the other hand, 
was highly spiritual in the writings of its first expounders, but de- 
generated later into the quest for the Elixir Vite and the Phi- 
losopher’s Stone, and later on into a system of magic and charla- 
tanry. The following works give a fair idea of the best elements, 
such as have been in the past associated with these systems. 


1. Confucianism. 


i. ‘ The Conduct of Life,’ Ku Hung-ming. 1908. 
ii. ‘The Religious System of China,’ J. J. M. de Groot. 1802 ff. 
iii. ‘The Three Religions of China,’ W. E. Soothill. 1923. 
iv. ‘Confucianism and Taoism,’ R. K. Douglas. 1906. 
v. ‘Chinese Culture and Christianity,’ J. L. Stewart. 1926. 


2. Taoism. 


i. ‘ Taoist Texts,’ F. H. Balfour. 1884. 

ii. ‘Chuang Tzu,’ H. A. Giles. 1889. 
iii. ‘Musings of a Chinese Mystic,’ Lionel Giles. 1908. 
iv. ‘The Sayings of Lao Tzu,’ Lionel Giles. 1908. 


IV. SHINTO 


The old nature worship of Japan has passed through several | 
stages, namely, Primitive Shinto, the religion prior to the intro-— 
duction of Buddhism in the 6th century; Ryobu, or Mixed Shinto, 
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SPIRITUAL MOVEMENTS 


losophy rather than a religion. 
survived are well described in the following. 


i. ‘Shinto,’ W. G. Aston. 1905. (The best general account.) 


man’s hand,” is not borne out entirely by facts. 
a very definitely spiritual character. 


of Christian mysticism. 


been remarkable for spirituality. 


1. General. 
i. ‘The Preaching of Islam,’ T. W. Arnold. 1913. | 7 
ii. ‘The Spirit of Islam,’ Syed Ameer Ali. 1922. 


iii. ‘The Darvishes,’ John P. Brown. Ed. by H. A. Rose. 
book re-edited.) 
iv. ‘Mohammedanism,’ D. S. Margoliouth. 


2. Modern Movements. 
i. ‘The Mohammedan World Today,’ ed. by S. M. Zwemer. 
ii. ‘Rissalat al Tawhid,’ Cheikh Mohammed Abdou. 


3. Sufism. 
i. ‘The Persian Mystics,’ F. Hadland Davis. 1908. 
ii. ‘The Mystics of Islam,’ R. A. Nicholson. 1914. 
iii. ‘ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,’ D. B. Macdonald. 
_ iv. ‘ Vorlesungen tiber den Islam,’ I. Goldziher. 1910. 
v. ‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ sub voce, Sufis. 


other travellers in Arabia.) 


from the 9th century onwards; the Revival of Pure Shinto, in the 


18th century ; and Modern Shinto, in the form of a political phi- 
Such spiritual elements as have 


ii. ‘ The Political Philosophy of Modern Shinto,’ D. C. Holtum. T. A. S. 7 
J., May, 1922. 
iii. ‘Occult Japan,’ Percival Lowell. 1895. 
iv. ‘Shinto as a National Cult,’ R. C. Armstrong. 1918. 
v. ‘The Religions of Japan,’ W. E. Griffis. 1912. 


The general impression of Islam as static, “ stiff as a dead 
Early Islam, 
particularly in Persia, was prolific in movements, some of them of 
Sufism, or Muhammadan 
mysticism, offers comparison in many respects with some forms 
In modern times, too, there have been 
movements not a few of an interesting character, though some of 
them, such as those of the Wahhabis and the Senussi, have not 


1927. 


1906. 
Paris, 1925. 
treatise on Muhammadan theology by an Egyptian modernist.) 


1909. 


Wahhabis, an 18th century Puritan movement which has recently 
assumed considerable political and religious importance, much 
may be read in the works of Burckhardt, Palgrave, Doughty, and 
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VI. Ectectic MovEMENTS 


Many attempts have been made in the Orient to create universal 
religions by the blending of elements borrowed from various 
sources. Among the most important of these are the following. 


I. The Ahmadiya Movement (founded in India by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
_ Khan, who was born in the Punjab in 1839 and represented him- 
self to be the prophet of a new dispensation to Muhammadans, 


Hindus and Christians). 
i. ‘The Ahmadiya Movement,’ H. A. Walter. 1918. OO 
2. Babism and Bahaism. 
i. ‘Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,’ sub voce, Bab. 
ii. ‘My Year in Persia,’ E. G. Browne. Re-issued 1927. 
ii ‘The Glory of God,’ Ibrahim George Khayr’ullah. 1900. 
iv. ‘Le Béyan Arabe, le livre sacré du Babysme de Séyyid Ali Mohammed, 


dit le Bab,’ tr. by A. L. M. Nicholas. Paris, 1905. 


In conclusion, it should be mentioned that there is a large 
Theosophical literature which may be consulted with profit, as well 
as with caution. On this subject, see the Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics. 


—_ 
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The Second Isaiah. A New Interpretation. By Charles Cutler Torrey. 

York: Scribners, 1928, pp. xii+ 477. $5.00. 
vie sion Torrey has characteristically given us a book at once 
fresh and fearlessly radical and withal positively constructive. 
At a point in the history of Old Testament interpretation when 
the “‘ Evangelist’ of the Hebrew Scriptures has fallen into hands 
which have well nigh torn him to pieces, with all the attendant : 
discounting of the spiritual and literary values of the book com- 
monly called Second Isaiah, Professor Torrey has come doughtily 
to his defence. Over against the piecemeal criticism which dis- 
covers a Third Isaiah (cc. 56 ff.) and the distinction of the 
Servant of Yahweh Songs as a block of separate authorship, and 
which in general pursues a sovereign contempt for the integrity 
of the work both in the large and in details of text, our author _ 
girds at the critics with a frontal attack in an issue which he 
makes as sharp as possible. He acknowledges “ the tone of con- 
troversy ” which may “ now and then seem unduly sharp”’; but 
he will not apologize in face of “a false theory . . . now se- 
curely intrenched,” as a result of which “ the greatest prophet of 
the ancient world is now almost hopelessly hidden from sight” 
(p. 218). The reader, if he be critically minded, can anticipate 
the enjoyment of a thoroughgoing criticism of the critics. We 
are reminded once again that even the consensus of the critics is" 
not final and infallible. 

The thesis of the book is as follows. Cc. 40-66, plus cc. 34-3 ‘ 


New 


(which are included on literary grounds), constitute an integral 
series of twenty-seven poems written by one poet circa 400 B.C. 
in Palestine. We have these poems in well-nigh their authentic. 
form in the Hebrew text; extensive interpolations are rare, and 
the Hebrew requires emendation only to a limited extent. The 
established tradition which assigns Second Isaiah to the Exile, 
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shortly before the alleged Return from Babylonia, is s categorically 
rejected. The position long held by Dr. Torrey, in which he js 
accompanied by some other distinguished scholars, is that there 
never was such a Return, which is a fable of the Chronicler. The 
only points d’appui for this traditional dating are the mentions of 
Cyrus in 44:28 and 45:1 and the summons to escape out of 
“ Babylon and Chaldza ” in 43: 14; 48:14, 20. But these words 
are all interpolations, as is proved by their overburdening of the 
metre and their relative absurdity in the context; especially in the 
citation of Cyrus’s name there is the absurdity of his being given 
the epithets of Servant, Messenger, Messiah, otherwise used only 
of Israel or its Messianic representative. This criticism, which 
has already been acknowledged by some for the excision of Cyrus's 
name, but without the resultant inference that then the only 
chronological support of the traditional dating falls to the ground, 
seems indisputable. The assignment about 400 B.C. is somewhat 
a matter of conjecture. Torrey places the book shortly before 
the reform of Nehemiah, whom he, with many others, dates under 
Artaxerxes Second at the beginning of the fourth century. 

The book contains (1) a series of essays in twelve chapters, 
wherein the author expands and defends his theses; (2) a trans- 
lation of the text in metrical form, representing the accentual 
metre of the original; (3) notes, literary and philological, to the 
translation. The philological student may first of all be attracted 
to Torrey’s treatment of the text in his translation and notes; and 
these offer a brilliant mine of philological and literary insight. 
The notes do not attempt a complete commentary, although they 
often expand into extensive discussions (e.g., pp. 286, 292, and 
the treatment of the Sanballat problem, pp. 456 ff.). The trans- 
lation is avowedly an exact rendering ; it is done in chaste English, 
and in such a way that the reader may feel the accentual rhythm 
of the Hebrew metre. The reviewer might desiderate here a 
form of translation which should express more definitely the lilt 
of original, for ultimately poetry must be rendered into poetry; 
but the author has well accomplished his task as he saw it. (It 
may be remarked here that the future of the interpretation of the 
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Hebrew Bible will lie largely in the hands of the poet and the 
musician.) It is a joy to read such a translation of a Hebrew 
masterpiece of the Prophets unmarred by the innumerable ex- 
cisions and emendations which are the mode of most “ up-to- 
date” commentaries, especially those in German. 

With the raw material of the subject-matter at hand in this 
translation, the reviewer recommends the digesting of the series 
of initial essays. In them primarily Dr. Torrey adventures, and 
to the present writer’s opinion and joy achieves, the rehabilitation 
of the Second Isaiah, recovering for him the position which the 
sound sense of Bible readers has always given him, but which the 
nonsense of critics has come to deny him. Torrey appreciates the 
great poet-prophet in the very highest terms. “ He was a prophet 
and the chief of the prophets. He was also a born poet and in 
his own sphere he is sovereign and unrivalled among the great 
poets of the world” (p. 91) ; and the cycle is “ the most wonder- 
ful bit of religious poetry in all literature” (p. 409). This 
learned critic possesses, what is rare in the philologist, the capacity 
of literary feeling and interpretation, as when he remarks that the 
Old Testament writers “ were prophets because they were poets, 
not vice versa”’ (p. 88). He gives us for this greatest of Biblical 
poets that prime desideratum in Biblical scholarship, a truly liter- 
ary critique. He has no use for the interpreter who professes 
that he is dealing with poetry but whose interpretation is that of 
prose (p. 83). And he succeeds in recovering the Great Un- 
known, as Ewald called him, exhibiting by careful analysis his 
spirituality and profoundness, his width of vision, his humaneness, 
his passion for his own people, his sympathy for the heathen, his 
humor, and the artist’s own conscious delight in his work of art. 
Such literary criticism cannot but evoke a responding throb of 
understanding and enthusiasm in the reader of the book. 

There are many special studies, in themselves monographs, 
which can be only alluded to here with the hope that the reader 
may be attracted to their riches. Torrey denies the current shib- 
boleth of the supremacy of the Pre-exilic prophets and maintains 
that the great tradition of prophetic poetry flowed on after the 
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Exile and that the assumed “ Dark Ages” were brilliant with 
poetic and religious life (see Chapter 6). Chapters 9 and 10 are’ 
well-considered studies of Hebrew metre and poetic form, which © 
can heartily be recommended. Particularly in German scholar- — 
ship the assumptions concerning rigorous canons have played a | 
large part in textual reconstruction and, proportionately, destruc- fi 
tion of the subject-matter. Torrey will not admit any such Pro- © 
crustean measurements and maintains a large degree of liberty in 
the poet’s use of his forms. He points out how the poet’s form — 
will vary with his mode, a point which any sensitive student of __ 
that poetry must be conscious of. In fact Hebrew poetry is essen- _ 
tially rhapsody. Torrey rejects, at least for his own poet, the — 


are pertinent to the study of the subject. To those theologically 
minded Chapter 8, ‘‘ The Servant and the Messiah,” will prove of _ 
especial interest. The Servant of Yahweh is, according to > 
Torrey, a kaleidoscopic figure, hovering between the phases of _ 
Israel personified, the faithful minority, and the personal ideal 
representative of Israel, the fruit of “ the sure mercies to David,” _ 
that is, the Messiah. With the excision of Cyrus in 45:1 we 
would have in this passage the first and classical case of the use 
of “ Messiah” for that ideal figure. Torrey’s interpretations 
must produce a pronounced effect upon the study of Messianism. - 
It may be noted that the subject of c. 53, in his interpretation, is — 
Israel, not the Messiah; on the other hand he finds the Messiah 
figuring in many passages hitherto undetected. 

In a word, the book is solid in its scholarship and, as well, 
original and refreshing. As a unique contribution to Biblical 
study it is a signal credit to American scholarship. | 

James A. MonTGOMERY. 


Luther and the Reformation. By James MacKinnon. Vol. II. The Breach 
with Rome (1517-1521). New York: Longmans, 1928, pp. xvii + 354. 
$6.40. 

The first volume of this work appeared in 1925 and two more 


volumes are promised which will carry the story down to the . 


7 feature of regular za formatic He adduces 1 his leart 
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death of Luther. The present volume begins with the counter- 
attack against the Theses and continues through Luther’s con- 
demnation at the Diet of Worms. Among other things it con- 
tains a most careful analysis of Luther’s literary productions dur- 
ing that period. Dr. MacKinnon traces with the same great care 
shown in his first volume the development of Luther’s ideas dur- 
ing those five years, so momentous for the history of Christianity 
in the West of Europe. 

An absolutely impartial life of Luther would be, one supposes, 
almost an impossibility; and Dr. MacKinnon makes no effort to 
conceal his own admiration for Luther, his belief in the truth of 
the Reformed religion, and his intense dislike of Catholicism. 
Luther’s bitterest attacks on his opponents are merely ‘ unfortu- 
nate personalities,’ his Liberty of a Christian Man is ‘a mag- 
nificent delineation of Christianity,’ while on the other hand con- 
temporary Catholicism seldom receives any kindlier judgment 
than this: ‘ The egoistic, materialistic form of it [Christianity] 
embodied in the degenerate, oppressive, corrupt system in which 
he had been reared.’ i 

Dr. MacKinnon always attempts to be scrupulously fair, but 
the reader who wants a eulogy of Luther and the Reformation will 
not be disappointed. W. F. Wuitman. 


Christianity and the State. By William Temple. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. xi-+ 198. $1.50. 

These are the Henry Scott Holland Memorial Lectures de- 
livered in Liverpool in January and February, 1928. 

The distinguished author modestly refers to his work as sketchy 
and amateurish, sporadic reflections which he trembles to think of 
in comparison with Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
His defensio for delivering them is that there is a need 
“for such brief expositions as might stimulate those who are not and cannot 
be specialists to think with close attention about this great theme. Perhaps,” 
he goes on, “there is a place in the series for a lecturer who knows no more 
about the subject than any educated man or woman could know at the end of # 


five years or thereabouts without giving more time to it than anyone could 
give who cared enough. Consequently I would ask all readers to treat this 
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: book as a provocation to thought and to further —— not as conveying in- 

struction to be absor 

Asa matter of nia these lectures need no apology. They are 

= with vigorous, closely knit, original, creative thought. 
The Anglican Church has no one today in or out of the Episcopate 

who surpasses William Temple as a hard thinker, no one better 
equipped as philosopher and theologian, no one who can better 
pack a sentence full of the fine beaten gold of his own intellectual 
digging and sifting and weighing and modeling. 

That there is no such thing as a Christian social ideal, that is a 
pattern constitution deducible from the Christian Gospel, he ad- 
mits. But that Christianity offers something far more cogent 

practical, namely, principles and power, he insists upon. 

_ These principles, binding upon all Christian people, are not only 

_ the great four: the sanctity of personality, the fact of fellowship, 
the duty of service, and the power of sacrifice; but also and be- 
yond these the utterly fundamental realities, God and Immortal- 
ity. To him “the fundamental consideration which must lie at 
the root of any Christian Sociology is the Being of God.” 
Spinoza he regards as the one modern philosopher who is worthy 
to be named in the same breath with Plato. He sees in Spinoza 
no atheist but a God-intoxicated man “ whose love of God is so 
all-absorbing that he finds in the knowledge and love of God an 
utter satisfaction.” Moreover he regards Spinoza’s critical 
method of treating the subject of the State as “the most fruitful 
point of departure for inquiry in our own days that is afforded by 
classical philosophy other than that of the ancients”; and he ac- 
knowledges again and again his own response to its stimulus even 
though he cannot reaffirm as it stands even one of Spinoza’s 
cardinal propositions. 

Faith in God destroys the ultimate or absolute character of the 
State. Whatever be the authority of the State, it is subordinate 
to the authority of God. God is love and any State claiming 
divine authority must exercise an authority of love. That is true. 
But love alone is not creative ; there must be Power as well. Now 
the will of God, the power of God is manifest in all His works. 
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And Bishop Temple, while acknowledging the transcendence of 
God as preéminently important “for purposes of conversion, 
sanctification and worship,” maintains that “a religious political 
philosophy should not attend so much to the transcendent as to 
the immanent aspects of Deity.” He seeks to know the mind of 
God in “the irresistible logic which appéars in the development 
and history of states rather than in the assumption of a delegated 
authority from above.” 

Here and there in the course of the lectures the argument flashes 
with ironical wit, as for example when the writer in a delightful 
parenthesis pays his respects to those modern New Testament 
critics who regard as unauthentic all passages which represent Our 
Lord as the great and terrible judge who brings calamities upon 
earth. The amiable Christ of these modern presentations could 
only be, he says, “a Son of Man sitting on the right hand of weak- 
ness and staying away in the clouds of heaven.” 

The lectures close with a noble defence of the Permanent World 
Court, “the most hopeful symptom of the new era,” and the 
League of Nations, “a mere piece of machinery which needs be- 
hind it the motive power of people who desire general welfare 
even above particular interests.” ; 

This little book of Temple’s is in our judgment worthy of a 
place alongside of Figgis’ Churches in the Modern State, Mac-— 
Iver’s Modern State, and Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism. Gro. Craig STEWART. 


Does Civilization Need Religion? By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927, pp. 242. $2.00. 


There are two ways, Mr. Niebuhr tells us, in which the modern 
world assails religion. On the philosophical side mechanism and 
determinism assail men’s faith in men as free spirits—a faith 
which is essential to the building of a better civilization, and which | 
it is part of religion’s business to nourish. But more serious still, 
present-day industrial organization so limits the actual freedom 
of the vast majority of those who are part of the system that the — 
life of the spirit is as a matter of fact stunted and dwarfed. — 
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Partly because it is easier to indulge in dialectic than to face the 
real issues of our present-day American social life, partly because 
the Church as an organization is deeply involved in the social 
order as it stands, the Church’s energy has been directed to meet- 
ing the attack on the intellectual side rather than on the practical. 
Both Fundamentalism and Modernism are characterized by the 
psychology of defeat. The result is that the Church is losing its 
place as a factor to be reckoned with in modern life. Christians 
must free themselves sufficiently from the entanglements of the 
established order, so that they may work out the application of 
the principles of Jesus to the enormously complex problems of 
present-day society. What is needed is not only devotion and 
technical skill, but a new asceticism. C. L. STREET. 


The Impatience of a Parson. By H.R. L. Sheppard. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran, 1927, pp. 227. 

“ Dick ” Sheppard is—we were about to say—‘ American,” in 
his electrical quality. He is not the typical English parson. He 
came to St. Martin-in-the-Fields and found it a stuffy respectable 
old-fashioned ultra-Victorian parish; he left it tingling with life; 
that rejuvenation was purchased by his own sacrifice of health; he 
literally wore himself out in the service of his Master. Such a 
man commands respectful hearing, especially when he presents us 
as he does here with “a plea for the recovery of vital Christian- 
ity.” We have read the Impatience of a Parson with deepened 
respect for the flaming sincerity and reality of this man’s Chris- 
tianity. He is impatient with shams and shibboleths, with smug- 
ness and pious smirkings and every manner of cant. He is im- 
patient with ecclesiasticism and prelaticism and episcopalatries ; he 
is impatient with those who put the mint and anise and cummin of 
rubrics and canons and credal statements in front of mercy and 
justice and love. 

Such a man does the Church good. We feel the tingle of his 
blood and the lash of his indignation, the tonic of his bitterness 
and the passion of his love. Where he loses his effectiveness is 


where so many passionate reformers lose their force. He doesn’t 
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tell us what to do about it. He is strong on diagnosis but weak on 
prescription. To be sure he essays the task of showing the Church 
of England a way back to Christ, but he doesn’t succeed. He op- 
poses the 39 Articles, and gives us eighteen of his own which re- 
flect the impatience of a parson but not the wisdom of a parson, 
the sound judgment of a parson. He would for example remove 
all intellectual tests for Christian discipleship—a strange proposal 
indeed, as if we were not to love the Lord our God with our minds 
as well as our hearts and test intellectually as well as morally the 
credentials of that Lord who demands that we follow Him. He 
would have the Church formally renounce “all desire to make 
moral judgment upon men or to excommunicate any person what- 
ever his shortcomings,” a proposal which St. Paul would im- 
patiently reject. He would have immediate inter-communion be- 
tween all nominal Christians, would have the Church of England 
disestablished and a new One Universal Church established in its 
place. Prophets have their place. When they are roused to 
anger reformers are usually at their best ; they blast out the rocks; 
they tear down the tangled growths; they let in the sunlight; they 
start the air circulating in places where it was dead as a tomb. 
But they are seldom good road-builders, seldom reliable engineers. > 
Sheppard is great so long as he is impatient. His dynamite is 
good dynamite. His impatience is literally ripping. But the tat 


step requires something that Sheppard hasn’t got—something that 
is sadly lacking in his proposals to Lambeth, something that after 
all is also a necessary part of the ideal parson’s equipment, some- 
thing that is harder to achieve than fury of attack, something that 
calls for quiet earnest courageous continuing effort—and that is 
the patience of a parson. 

An explosive may blow a car to the sky—in fragments: it may 
also be so applied as by a series of patient successive explosions to 
push the car to the top of the hill. = Geo. Craic STEWART. 
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Religious Certitude in an Age of Science. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1924, pp. vi+ 10, 
$1.50. 

The McNair Lectures at the University of North Carolina were 
established “‘ to show the mutual bearing of science and theology 
upon each other and to prove the existence of attributes (as far as 
may be) of God from Nature” (p. 4). In accord with the pur- 
pose of the founder’s bequest, Dr. Dinsmore addresses himself to 
three topics: “ The Influence of Science on Modern Religious 
Thought,” “ The Nature and Truth of Religion,” and “ What We 
Know and What We Believe.” It is no easy matter conscien- 
tiously to fulfil the aim of one who lived in an age so different 
from the present. Dr. Dinsmore has acquitted himself admirably 
in the selection and delimitation of his chief subject and its de- 
tailed discussion. 

“ The Influence of Science on Modern Religious Thought” is 
construed to be three-fold, in the results, the method, and the spirit 
of scientific investigation. While “ Science describes, and does 
not interpret”’ (p. 15), we are indebted to its researches for the 
extension of our knowledge in space and time, for the deepening 
of our understanding of man, and for the reinterpretation of Holy 
Scripture, which has made possible an inalienably valuable ap- 
preciation of the text. Following Dr. Gilbert Murray, religion — 
is defined as “ the thing which offers man a secret and permanent 
means of escape from the prison of the external present” (pp. 
42-43). Dr. Dinsmore posits the validity of the verdict of the | 
‘ religious instinct,’ for the existence of “a vast something out of 
which we came, which influences every action of our lives, and to 
which we shall return” (p. 46). “ If God is found at all, he will - 
be found in human experience” (p. 47). “ Only in Him does 
man find life’s greatest questions answered ” (p. 63). 

The third lecture begins with the question, Does science have 
knowledge and religion only have faith? (p. 63). “‘ We claim,” 
he writes, “that the difference between the results of scientific | | 


experimentation and religious experience is not the difference be- 
tween knowledge and faith, but between two different kinds of 
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~ knowledge, each resting on faith, each established on experimenta- 
tion after its own kind” (p. 74). “ Religion employs a larger 
portion of human nature in the discovery of truth than does sci- 
ence, and she believes that she touches a wider environment” (p. 
74). One sentence will certainly arrest the reader’s thought: 
“ Surely virtues of highest worth are not nurtured on what is en- 
tirely illusion” (p. 83). “ Religious faith would have vanished 
from the world long ago, if it had put one out of joint with the 
Nature of Things ” (p. 87). 

These three lectures constitute an earnest and gallant effort to 
commend certain basic theistic conceptions to the mind of the 
undergraduate. Of set purpose the author eschews technical 
terms, and has admirably adapted his style to the aim he puts be- 
fore him. But we are not altogether satisfied with his apparently 
enforced surrender of belief in a Transcendent God. It would 
seem that he has felt compelled to capitulate too easily. ‘“ The 
vastness of the material universe has given us a glimpse of the 
greatness of our God. We can no longer think of him as an 
Emperor enthroned above his universe. He is the indwelling 
spirit—a Being present in every point of his creation—transcend- 
ent only in the sense that he stands outside of our wills. Neither 
can we well think of him as the First Cause—for the law of con- 
tinuity denies the validity of the conception of a beginning. . . . 
It is impossible to conceive of a condition when there was God, 
but no universe. We must think of the universe as always the 
living garment of an eternal God” (p. 18). It is doubtful 
whether any of these categorical statements is true. One can, 
consistently with his scientific training, still manage to feel secure 
as to God’s transcendence, His eternity, and His otherness than 
matter and the created world. Nor is it impossible to conceive of 
an Eternal God who brought about the universe with time. One 
feels a sense of poverty and constriction in this theological ho- 
rizon, a narrowing and shrivelling of the span of faith to the 
dimensions of a warped perspective. It is hard to deny that the 
author seems to have fallen into the fallacy which doth so easily 


= ‘7 all, of confusing bigness with greatness, size and quantity 


_ with quality. Is it not possible that the concept of God’s mighty 
; transcendence is reinforced rather than reduced by our growing 
knowledge of the spaciousness and scope of His Creation? 
The sense of uneasiness is not dispelled in the more definite 
_ realization by the reader that the sole source of religious knowl- 
: edge would seem to be subjective experience. If the historical 
~ and factual be sundered from all necessary connection with the 
subjective and “ valuable,” we are doomed religiously to sink into 
a bog where there lacks any solid foundation. If the world of 
religion be solely the enclosed and private space of subjective 
“ values,” we are indeed in a sorry plight. Excellent as is the 
_ third lecture the reviewer is oppressed and grieved by the poverty 
_ of findings in the world of religious knowledge. He is not con- 
soled by numerous capitalized abstractions. They do not warm 
his heart or elevate his soul. The pulsing vitality of a living faith 
ina loving God, not less but possibly more than personal, does not 
- find comfort in the gracious and gallant attempt to defend and 
commend it in these lectures. F, Gavin. 


Sec 


_ Christianity and the Present Moral Unrest. By A. D. Lindsay and others. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 255. $2.00. 


This series of essays derives its inspiration from Copec. 
Among the contributors are Canon Quick, J. Arthur Thomson, 
Clement C. J. Webb, and Bishop Temple. It is a characteristi- 
cally candid and honest attempt to discover how the Christian 
ethics can be brought to bear more effectively on the moral situa- 
tion in the world today, with all its uncertainty both as to stand- 
ards of value and as to ways and means toward realizing such 
values as may be agreed upon as desirable. 

Over the book lies the shadow of a problem which is not clearly 
faced, and which lies close to the heart of the difficulty that Chris- 


tian ethics is up against in the modern world—that is, the problem 
_ of reconciling the moral demand for external authority in ques- 
tions of right and wrong with the aspect of contingency, which 
seems to be a necessary part of any ethical system which is to 
point a path through the ever more clearly realized complexities of 
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shudder before the lugubrious title of published sermons such as— 
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the social order. Mr. Lindsay, in the oe “If anyone 
comes to this book hoping to find in it a definite answer, whether 
authoritative or otherwise, to specific problems, he will be dis- 
appointed. But it is essential to our position that such an atti- 
tude ought to lead to disappointment. It is not that we think 
ourselves unfit to write a new Decalogue (that goes without say- 
ing), but that a new Decalogue is not what we think is wanted.” 
This statement is characteristic of much that is written on Chris- 
tian ethics at the present time. Decalogues are unfashionable, 
and perhaps rightly so. But there is a perennial religious need 
of something that shall be the moral equivalent of the Decalogue— 
and any discussion of “ Christianity and the Present Moral Un- 
rest’ that leaves this factor out is dodging the central problem. 

Within the limitations which the authors set themselves, how- 
ever, the essays are stimulating and suggestive. Bishop Temple, 
in the Epilogue, half sees the problem that is raised by the de- 
mand for an absolute standard, and suggests a solution in terms 
of “vocation.” C. L. STREET. 


English Preachers and Preaching. By Caroline Frances Richardson. New 
York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. xii-+ 359. $2.50. 


This is a sort of Defensio pro clerico Anglicano, a study of 
Anglican parsons during one generation (1640-1670) in the 
middle of the 17th century. Written for a doctor’s degree, the 
intention of the author is “ to give an impression of the intellectual 
and social background of the educated clergy during this one par- 
ticular period of the Commonwealth and the Restoration.” It is 
a scholarly piece of work which should find a place in every 
seminary in order that the 20th century preacher may view the 
past from which he has been digged. There he may view with 
astonishment the prolixity of parsons like Anthony Burgess who 
delivered one hundred and forty-five sermons on a single chapter, 
thus “explicating and polemically improving” the Gospel of 
Saint John; or the Reverend Hosias Shute who “ opened” the 
sixteenth chapter of Genesis in XIX sermons. Then also he may 


Ichabod or Five Groans of the Church. 


: A Dish of Trayterous Tyrants pickled to Posterity. 

7 Grangraen or a Discoverer of Errors & Blasphemies. ae 
Scepsis Scientifica or Confest Ignorance of the Way to Science. 

Jehojadabi’s Justice against Mattans. 
The Cloudie Clergy or A Mourning Lecture for Morning Lecturers. 
A Nosegay of Rank-Smelling Flowers. 


And if at times he feels abused at being set a task of sermon 
analysis by his professor let him consider this taken from The Art 
and Method of Preaching by the Bishop of Cork (1663) : 


“A text considered in itself is either axiomatical or syllogistical—Although 
when the word est is merely syncategorematical and both parts, or the one in 
respect of the other, implies a negation to the real esse as in some privative, 

: and contradictory things, there neither part with est categorematically taken 
will make a divine axiome, and though when by reason of the nature of the 
parts and affection of the one with the other, an axiome may be constituted, it 
seems to be there contained rather by deduction than expressly :” 


all of which seems just a bit thick, doesn’t it, to modern ears. 

A ponderous, pompous, pretentious lot of preachers they were, 
these 17th century “ Divines,” and we may wonder that anybody 
ever went to Church to hear them: but it must be remembered that 

_ it was “ like people like priest ” then even as now. The people— 
poor souls—had been bullied out of their Catholic tastes into a 
positive hankering after long-winded evangelical harangues, full 
of all sorts of pedantic conceits of language. To be sure here and 
there one comes across a pert little Pepys who records his irrita- 
tion at this sort of thing— 

(April 24, 1662) “To Church again where Mr. Mills making a sermon on 
confession did endeavor to pull down auricular confession but did set it up by 
his bad arguments.” 

(Feb. 10, 1667) “ To Westminster and St. Margot’s where I heard a young 

man play the fool upon the doctrine of purgatory.” 

So of course the poor clergy have something on their side. 
Baxter has a modern note in his complaint : 

“If ministers deal plainly with you, you say they rail. If they speak gently 
or coldly, you either sleep under them or are little more affected than the seats 
you sit upon.” 

The chapter on the “‘ Secular Interests of the Clergy ” reveals 
a scandalous interest in heraldry, coins, astrology, chemistry, law, 
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"philology, mathematics, teaching and even physick. But it also 
reveals an admirable devotion to the drama and painting and 
music and poetry, to say nothing of gardening and ornithology 
and farming and fishing and fox-hunting. 

“ The Preacher and the Social Order ” is a fascinating study of 
the part played by the parson in the profoundly changing social 
order of his day, while “ The Character of a Preacher ” presents a 
gallery of fascinating word-portraits, historically exact, done by 
contemporaries: e.g., Archbishop Laud appears as “ of low statue 
(sic) but high parts, piercing eyes, cheerful countenance wherein 
gravity and pleasantness well compounded.” William Chilling- 
worth was “a little man, blackish haire, of a saturnine com- 
plexion.” Edward Davenant was “ of middling statue, something 
spare, and weak feeble legs: he had sometimes the goute.” 

Only nine generations ago these men lived and served in the 
Anglican Church. How far away they seem to us! And yet— 
how close the resemblance. Said the learned Dr. Daniel Featley 
in his preface to Phineas Fletcher’s Purple Island, “‘ He that would 
know theologie must first study autologie.” 

: ‘The bibliography and index are excellent. 

Gro. Craic STEWART. 


Lausanne, 1927. By Edw. S. Woods. New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 192. $1.25. 

This is not the official report of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order held at Lausanne in the summer of 1927. It is “an 
interpretation” of that Conference. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury says in his introduction, it is “a short and vivid ac- 
count.” 

The Continuation Committee commissioned Canon Woods to 
write it, and gave him a completely free hand in carrying out the 
task, so that while the book is not in any sense an official document, 
it is a substantially true record of what happened. It is frankly 
written in the main for British readers, Anglican and Free Church, 
from a British point of view; and yet due space and weight have 
been given to the American aspects of the Conference. 

“The Years Before” (Ch. i) is an excellent summary of the 


, 
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preparation beginning with the remarkable General Convention of 

1910 at which the Commission on Faith and Order was created. 
Chapter ii describes the gathering at Lausanne. The following 

six chapters present seriatim a digest of the discussions upon the 

Gospel, the Church, the Faith, the Ministry, the Sacraments, the 

Unity, which formed the subjects for general discussion and con- 


sideration. 


In Chapter viii the author glides over the ill-conceived and 
poorly executed report of the Committee on “The Unity of 
Christendom in relation to Existing Churches.” This report 
failed, he says, “ to win the same degree of approval as had been 
accorded to the other six reports.” That is stating it mildly. It 
failed to approach the subject given to it. It said nothing of the 
relation of Rome or of Canterbury or of Lutheranism or of any 
other existing Churches to the Unity of Christendom, but went off 
on a quite different tack, setting up a series of proposed essentials 
to a Universal Church. Naturally it was rejected. 

Chapter ix deals with net gains and Chapter x with “ What 
Next?” 

The Epilogue is the beautiful valedictory of Bishop Brent which 
is published at the request of the Conference. Appendix A gives 
the list of Churches represented at Lausanne, and Appendix B the 
names of those on the Continuation Committee. 

Geo. Craic STEWART. 


The Heresy of Antioch. By Robert Norwood. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 


1928, pp. xxi + 303. 

The Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s has a distinct literary gift. 
He writes briskly, boldly, entertainingly, with a lilt and a lift and 
a gay note of Irish independence which captivates and holds the 
reader. 

To be candid, the book adds nothing to Glover’s Paul of Tarsus 
to which it is so clearly indebted—nothing except Norwood him- 
self, who stamps every page with his own authentic individual 
personality. He wrote the book “ out of an urge of many years 


- to clear his own mind about the Saint, the Mystic, the Poet, the 


Prophet whose letters are in these days the very keel of the ark of 
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the New Covenant.” It seems that like all —— fresh 
from the Seminary he passed through a period of bitter disillusion- 
ment: found the laity apathetic, “slow of heart to believe”; 
found the clergy wrangling about “ candles, incense, Gregorian 
chants, colored stoles, when the world was crying for Jesus” 
found the learned men denying the historical reality of Jesus; 
found himself doubting the foundations of the faith. Then all of 
a sudden he met a gusty wayfarer in turban, russet cloak and 
sandals. ‘“‘ His face was bearded, his nose crooked, but the eyes 
were full of a great adventure and his mouth was the infinite 
tenderness of the universe. It was brother Paul.” Paul saved 
him. Since that hour, he says, “ Most of my preaching has been 
inspired by Paul’s letters. I love him for his faults, his blunders, 
his inconsistencies, for the very humanness of the man bridges the 
gulf of the years that I may cross to one who offers me the love 
of God saying ‘ Feel me and see!’ ” 

It is then, as I have already suggested, a book alive, vibrant, 
pulsing with a Paulinised Robert Norwood. It is, as the opening 
sentence says, “the story of a modern man.” He means that 
Saint Paul is modern and of course he is. But the story is the 
story of Norwood as much as of St. Paul. The heresies are not 
all of Antioch: a number of them are of New York, and, to be 
more specific, of St. Bartholomew’s. He makes St. Paul of course 
a broad Churchman, in whom Trinitarian, Unitarian, Greek, 
Latin, Anglo-Catholic, Fundamentalist, Modernist, are all in- 
cluded as in “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of us all ” ; and he finds in Protestantism with all its faults 
“ an honest effort to get back to Arabia with Paul.” This sort of 
thing is sheer rhetorical fustian. Indeed the tone of the whole 
book is excitably and dogmatically contemptuous of the Catholic 
position. The author rides full tilt over history, tradition, 
scholarship of every kind which gets in his way, bearing his flam- 
ing torch of latitudinarian light. But the parson will do well to 
read it, for it comes hot from the heart of a good and gifted man 
who loves Jesus Christ and loves his fellow-men and longs to 
bring them together. We do not wonder that St. Bartholomew’s 
is crowded to the doors on a Sunday. Gero. Craic STEWART. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Old Testament; Judaism 


_ The Epic of Gilgamish. A new translation from a collation of the cuneiform 
tablets in the British Museum rendered literally into English hexameters, 


By R. Campbell Thompson. London: Luzac, 1928, pp. 60. 10s. 6d. 


It is not every translator who undertakes to combine literal accuracy with 

_ metrical form in reproducing an ancient original. Not every translator is 
qualified to attempt it. And even when attempted the reward is not always 
success. Dr. Thompson’s attempt is probably as successful as is possible; and 

. certainly he puts the old epic in a form which will make it far more intelligible 


to and appreciable by ordinary Bible students than the earlier prose trans- 
lations. For example, from Tablet xi (The Flood): 


“ [All I possess’d I] laded aboard her; the silver I laded 
All I possess’d; gold, all I possess’d I laded aboard her, 7 
All I possess’d of the seed of all living [I laded aboard] her. 
Into the ship I embark’d all my kindred and family (with me), 
Cattle (and) beasts of the field (and) all handicraftsmen embarking. 
(Then) decreed Shamash the hour... .” 


£ The Old Latin Texts of the Heptateuch. By A. V. Billen. Cambridge Univ. 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. viii + 234. 


The importance of the Old Latin (i.e., pre-Vulgate) text of the Old and 
New Testaments is now generally recognized, although much more attention 
has been paid thus far to the latter than to the former. It is not only valuable 
for the light it throws upon the progress of Christian thought—since a trans- 
lation of a surviving original gives added ‘control’ of the meanings assigned 
to words—but is extremely important for the recovery of the underlying Greek 
text. The pioneer work now before us represents an enormous amount of 
careful and painstaking labor; and since the results are carefully classified and 
listed it will be useful to students of New Testament text as well as of Old, to 
students of Patristics and History of Doctrine. The arrangement is as fol- 
lows: i. The Vocabulary of the Old Latin Heptateuch ; ii. The Relations of the 
MSS. to the Quotations in the Fathers ; iii. The Greek Text underlying the Old 
Latin; iv. The Style of the MSS. and their place in the Old Latin Version; 
v. A List of Noteworthy Words in the Old Latin Heptateuch. One interest- 
ing conclusion is the probability that St. Augustine used a definite version, 
which however was occasionally revised from the Greek MSS. which he knew 


and used (p. 183). 
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Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams. By the Faculty and Visiting 
Teachers of the Jewish Institute of Religion. Ed. by George A. Kohut. 
New York: Press of the Jewish Institute, 1927, pp. Ixvi + 4509. 


Preceded by a fine portrait as frontispiece, a Bibliography and several 
biographical sketches of Dr. Abrahams, the volume gives a collection of 
Judaic studies which are a noble memorial of the great scholar and religious 
leader. Christian students are fully as much indebted to him as are his fellow 
religionists, and we are not surprised to find several articles by non-Jewish 
authors. 

Some of the articles deal with the Biblical text, others with points in 
Jewish archzology and literature; Dr. R. T. Herford has a brief essay on the 
Separation of Christianity from Judaism, Dr. K. Lake one on the Council of 
Jerusalem in Acts xv, and Dr. H. Vogelstein one on Certain Problems of 
Jewish History in the Time of the Second Temple. President Stephen S. 
Wise has written the Foreword. Two other most interesting articles are the 
late Hugo Gressmann’s on Jewish Life in Ancient Rome, and Dr. George F. 
Moore’s on Simeon the Righteous. 


Jewish Theology. By Kaufmann Kohler. New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 
xiii-+ 505. $2.00. 

Dr. Kohler’s Jewish Theology Systematically and Historically Considered 
was first published ten years ago, and at once became the standard work on 
the subject from the modern point of view. In part this was due to the fact 
that, at least in English, there was no other similar work covering the whole of 
Jewish ‘ Theology ’—the very existence of which was denied by some writers. 
Yet no living religion of intelligent and thoughtful men can dispense with 
theology, and the author is justified in using the term. It is a little difficult to 
make out the precise relation between Judaism as a race or nationality and 
Judaism as a faith, as conceived by the author. The nationalistic prerogatives 
are not denied—we could scarcely expect them to be denied by so good a Jew 
as Dr. Kohler—and yet Judaism is defined as “nothing less than a message 
concerning the One and holy God and one, undivided humanity with a world- 
uniting Messianic goal, a message intrusted by divine revelation to the Jewish 
people. Thus Israel is its prophetic harbinger and priestly guardian, its wit- 
ness and defender through the ages, who is never to falter in the task of up- 
holding and unfolding its truths until they have become the possession of the 
whole human race.” 

If at times the distinction in view from that common to Christianity is put 
forth with a little feeling, we can understand and forgive this: Christians have 
been very guilty in the past (and to some extent in the present) of misrepre- 
senting Judaism, sometimes through failure to comprehend its position, some- 
times without even trying to do so, sometimes through sheer malice. And 
there is certainly no harm in getting clearly before us just what the differences 
in point of view really wt 
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« New Testament 
Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. 7th ed. By Albert Huck. Tiibingen: 

Mohr, 1928, pp. xlv-+ 247. M. 7.40. 

Huck’s Synopse is probably known and used the world over by students of 
the Gospels. Step by step it has been kept up to date and made useful for 
purposes of investigation as these have taken one turn and another since the 
end of the nineteenth century. The present revised and improved edition takes 
account of the collations of important minuscules and of the editions of papyri 
which at least seem to point to very early textual variants or readings which 
may possibly be nearer the original than is commonly supposed, or whose testi- 
mony deserves to be reckoned in with that of the great uncials, the Fathers, 
and early versions. 

One complaint that has been offered more than once is Huck’s conservatism 
in retaining the Tischendorf text as his base. But even if W-H or some other 
text were used, the apparatus would still need to be consulted ; and in the pres- 
ent state of critical opinion probably one base is as good as another, since they 
all need correction, and no one who really masters the subject will be content 
with the work of any modern editor whose text has thus far appeared. 


Jesus and the Pharisees. By Donald W. Riddle. University of Chicago Press, 

1928, pp. 193. $2.00. 

An investigation such as Dr. Riddle has made was much needed. It is 
almost obvious to careful students of the Gospels that they vary in their repre- 
sentation of the conflict between our Lord and the Pharisees—Dr. Riddle con- 
cludes that the representation in Mark, the earliest gospel, is far milder than 
that in the later Synoptics, while John widens the conflict to include “the 
Jews” as a whole. Moreover there are individual traditions (the author does 
not recognize such a grouping of them as in ‘Q,’ etc.) which reflect no con- 
flict at all. Inclining to accept the findings and point of view of Form- 
geschichte, the emphasis upon the conflict is ascribed to the situation of the 
early church out of which the gospels grew. Mark was written in Rome, a non- 
Pauline, non-Palestinian church, and reflects almost no controversy with the 
Pharisees; Matthew, on the other hand, written (very probably) in or for 
Antioch, emphasizes the conflict to a marked degree. In brief, we are dealing 
with ‘the literature of defense,’ and have to make large discount for the out- 
look and exigencies of the communities by whom and for whom the evangelic 
traditions were handed down, crystallized in writing, and incorporated in 
gospels. 

Whether or not one agrees in toto with Dr. Riddle’s presentation, he has 
succeeded in making clear a general tendency to heighten the significance of 
the controversy, and in pointing out a solution of the problem for religious 
history and New Testament interpretation found in the impossibility of identi- 
fying the Pharisees of the gospels with the saints and heroes of faith found in 
the old Jewish literature. One would expect, a priori, that our Lord and the 
Pharisees would have much in common; in many respects His teaching and 
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The Ethics of the Gospel. By F. A. M. Spencer. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 


1928, pp. 256. $3.00. 


This is a careful and systematic study of the moral teaching of Jesus in the 
light of modern philosophy and psychology. There are chapters on “ resisting 
evil,” on the use of wealth, on marriage and divorce, on the nature of sin, on = 
asceticism, and on the social application of the teaching of Jesus. The sub- 
jects are dealt with briefly, but the chapters are well organized, and the gospel 
material is handled in a splendidly workmanlike manner. The final chapters 
relate the ethics of Jesus to Kantian and Utilitarian ethics and ethical idealism 
as exemplified by T. H. Green. c. L. s. 


And Was Made Man. An Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. By 
Leonard Hodgson. New York: Longmans, 10928, pp. xiii-+ 216. $3.50. 
While disclaiming any attempt to provide an Introduction to the Gospels in 

the usual sense, Professor Hodgson has given us a most valuable ‘ Prole- 


gomena’ to their study. 


ment from the modern viewpoint is found in the sense of unreality present in 
the student’s mind. Either Christ, being God, could not be ignorant of any- 
thing (though the gospels agree in assuming his complete humanity, including 
human ignorance of many things) ; or He was ‘only a man,’ inspired, and in 
some sense divine, with a great message to deliver (the assumption of many 
‘popular’ books of the day); and in either case it is hard to identify Him 
with the gospel-representation. What is needed is a more real and more 
soundly theological conception of our Lord at the very beginning of the stu- 
dent’s work. This the author attempts to supply, and we believe that he has 
succeeded in supplying it. 

The point of view is modern, in approaching the New Testament documents, 
and many of the suggestions—notably the conception of the Atonement in Ch. 
v—are put with an attractiveness that will lodge them permanently in the © 
reader’s mind. It is a real contribution to New Testament theology as well as 


to Christian Apologetics. 


St. Matthew (Cambridge Greek Testament). Ed. by B. T. D. Smith. Camb. 
Univ. Press; New York: Macmillan, 1927, pp. xli + 222. 
A surprising amount of exegesis is contained in this little volume, which is — 
to be welcomed as an entirely new and fresh treatment of the First Gospel in 
the Cambridge series—not a revision of the earlier commentary in that series. 


theirs coincided—the view of the Kingdom and the Messiah, the spiritual con- 
ception of God, and so on—and not all of the Pharisees can possibly have been 
the ‘hypocrites’ described in the Christian writings. Religion does not live by 
hypocrisy ; and ancient Judaism was a living religion, with saints and martyrs 
and pious ‘humble men of heart.’ It would help a good deal in understanding 
the situation if we could view the antagonism recorded in the gospels as at 
least in part a result of the controversy between Christian Ecclesia and Jewish 
Synagogue in the second and third generations. 


Much of the difficulty in presenting the New Testa- 
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The author has been considerably influenced, as has almost every student of 
the gospels, by Canon Streeter’s Four Gospels. The work is dated 85-90 A. D,, 

and assigned to Antioch, which seems best to fit the requirements of the case: 

a Greek gospel, strongly affected by the Judaic-Christian controversy and by 
the intra-ecclesiastical tension over the Law. He even inclines to follow 
Streeter in positing a peculiar document (Streeter’s ‘M’; see p. xxiii) used by 
the author of the Gospel. Moreover the emphasis on Peter seen in that gospel 
is explained in terms of some of the recent studies of the subject, and with ad- 
ditional points of real illumination (¢.g., p. 152; and cf. Index). As a result 
we are much nearer a solution of the problems of the First Gospel than hereto- 


fore. The fact that the volume is a ‘ school-book’ should not lead scholars to — 
overlook it; it is fortunate that a work of such calibre is to be found in a 


series designed for textbook purposes. 


St. Paul and Paganism. By Thomas Wilson. New York: Scribner, 1927, pp. 
vii + 285. $3.75. 
A very sane and cautious survey of the whole field of St. Paul’s relation. 
to the pagan philosophy and religion of his day. It sums up the situation in a 


manner designed to prove extremely useful for theological students and gen- 


eral readers, and as a guide to a thorough study of the sources. The Pagan 
Environment is sketched in fair fashion, and this is followed by a chapter on 
the Mediator. Then come St. Paul and the Mystic Way; St. Paul and the 
Pagan Guilds; Religion, Morality, Salvation; the Sacramental (where the 
uniqueness of the Christian experience is recognized) ; Death and the After- 
wards; and St. Paul and the Modern Mind—an excellent chapter, though one 


is a bit startled at first to find St. Paul described as “the Peter Pan of rl 


religious life, the man who has discovered and embodied in his own life the 


secret of perpetual spiritual youth.” There is something in that idea! 


Hebrews (The Study Bible). By W. R. Inge and H. L. Goudge. New York: 

Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. ix +143. $1.25. 

“The Study Bible” is to be ‘a little library of exposition, with new 
studies ’—the exposition being drawn from earlier commentators and ex- 
positors, the studies, in this instance, being ‘An Appreciation’ by Dean Inge 
and an essay on ‘ The Problems of the Epistle’ by Canon Goudge. Needless 


to say, the exposition is well chosen, and the essays really illuminating. The 


volume is especially useful for devotional and homiletical purposes. 


Latin Infancy Gospels. A new text, with a parallel version from Irish. Ed. 


with an Int. by M. R. James. Camb. Univ. Press; New York: Macmillan, | 


1927, pp. xxix + 126. 

Dr. James has collated two MSS., or rather has printed them on opposite 
pages, giving the Latin paraphrase of the Protevangelium of James made in 
the fifth century. The MSS., one in the British Museum, the other a Hereford | 
MS. found by Dr. James in 1926, give much material not found in the Greek 


Protevangelium, and incorporate another and Docetic document (second cen- 


tury) narrating the Birth of Christ. 
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The work gives a good view of the way in which early Christian apocrypha 
were compiled, translated, interpolated, and ascribed to apostolic authorship— 
with a strong preference for Hebrew originals. 


Biblische Theologie des Neuen Testament. 4th ed. By Heinrich Weinel. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. xv +517. M. 20. 

The new edition is ten signatures less bulky than the last, the book having 
been entirely reset, revised, and brought up to date. Its point of view is the 
same, viz., a historical presentation of ‘die Religion Jesu und des Urchris- 
tentums.’ The theological (i.c., Systematic) bearing is not overlooked; but 
the tendency is still strongly away from ‘Biblicism’ and toward a positive 
evaluation of the New Testament as the book of the early Christian religion. 
The religious-historical viewpoint is maintained without submerging Chris- 
tianity in the cults and doctrines of its original milieu. In its new edition the 
book is still one of the two or three most important works on the subject in 
any language. 

Church History 


Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine. Tr. by H. 
J. Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton. Vol. Il. Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
S. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. 366. 


Vol. I of this work, giving the translation, appeared last year; the present 
volume is its invaluable companion. The Introduction covers the Evolution 
of the Work [H. E.], the Method, the Quotations, Eusebius as Historian and 
Critic, Chronology, and an account of the ‘ Martyrs of Palestine.’ The bulk of 
the volume is occupied by the notes, which though brief are sufficient for 
identifying persons, places, and writings cited (whenever identification is pos- 
sible). Several extended notes are given which will be useful to all students 
who make use of the work of the Father of Church History. 


Woodbrooke Studies. Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic, and Garshini, 
edited and translated with a critical apparatus by A. Mingana. With intro- 
ductions by Rendel Harris. Cambridge: Heffer, 1927, pp. viii+- 204. 10s. 
6d. 

Vol. I of this new series gives a number of documents, some of them re- 
produced in plates, with interesting introductions by the ever-illuminating Dr. 
Rendel Harris: Barsalibi’s Treatise against the Melchites; genuine and apocry- 
phal works of Ignatius of Antioch; a Jeremiah apocryphon; a new Life of 
John the Baptist—a curious Egyptian apocryphal work; and some uncanonical 
Psalms. These ‘studies’ are reprinted from the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library. 


The See of Peter. By James T. Shotwell and Louise Ropes Loomis. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1927, pp. xxvi + 737. $10.00. 
The only other work of the kind here attempted is Mirbt’s Quellen zur 
Geschichte des Papsttums—a collection of sources for the origin and history of 
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the Papacy. Mirbt’s book gives the originals, and in a greater variety of ex- 
tracts, and comes down to the present day. But the value of the volume be- 
fore us, for English and American students, lies in the fact that the sources are 
translated, and are quoted more in extenso, though the scope of the work does 
not reach beyond Damasus in the fourth century. Useful historical introduc- 
tions make this a worthy member of the ‘ Records of Civilization’ series, and 
one quite indispensable to the student or teacher of Church History. 


Das Bild vom nichtgnostischen Christentum bei Celsus. By W. Volker. 

Halle: Bchdlg. des Waisenhauses, 1928, pp. 96. M. 4.50. 

This little treatise takes its place in the growing literature about Celsus by 
emphasizing the characteristics of ‘the great church ’—4+.e., the non-Gnostic— 
of his time as revealed in the True Word of that antagonist. Normal Chris- 
tianity is thus seen to be distinguished from the other religions of the empire 
by its ‘exclusiveness’: Christianity was already well along on its development 
into Catholicism. 


The Unitarians. By Henry Gow. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928, pp. 
xii+ 179. $2.00. 

Principal Jack’s series, “ The Faiths: Varieties of Christian Expression,” is 
performing useful service in this time of growing ‘ecumenical’ and ‘irenic’ 
interest. The present volume sketches the history of Unitarianism as a reac- 
tion against dogmatic orthodoxy, and sets forth the attitude of Unitarians gen- 
erally—or of ‘liberal’ Christians—toward the Bible, the divirie purpose seen in 
history, and the person of our Lord. an 


Systematic Theology 


Faith in God and its Christian Consummation. By D. M. Baillie. New York: 

Scribner, 1927, pp. xi+ 314. $2.50. 

Following an introductory chapter on the Idea of Faith and its Historical 
Emergence, the author studies the nature of faith, rejecting both the theories 
of tradition or authority and of reason or philosophy, and likewise its identi- 
fication with religious experience pure and simple and with empirical psycho- 
logical observation (with its corollary, the ‘ will to believe’: Wm. James). It 
is not so much wrong as impossible to have faith as a result of the ‘ will to 
believe,’ though there are notable instances of effort to put the theory in prac- 
tice. The solution proposed is by way of recognizing ‘the real religious a 
priori’ in the moral consciousness—as against which Otto’s ‘a priori’ appears 
a dangerous substitute, and along with it all over-emphasis upon the mystical — 
element in religion, or emphasis upon it apart from its moral conditioning. 

It is easy to recognize the philosophical antecedents of this well-thought-out 
and ably defended view: Kant, and the slow permeation of British thought by 
Kantian idealism in the nineteenth century. But the author has passed far 
beyond the chilly moralism of Kant and his expounders, for he recognizes that 


‘our highest human values, apart from which we can have no clue at all to 
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the Divine, are yet but shadows and images of an ineffable and incompre- 
hensible Reality which is the home of the religious soul.’ The last two chap- 
ters apply this thesis to ‘the Historical Jesus’ and ‘the Gospel of Jesus.’ 

The book is a very substantial piece of sustained theological and philosophi- 
cal reasoning. 


Introduction @ la Théologie de St. Thomas. By Jean de Saint-Thomas. Tr. 
and ed. by B. Lavaud. Paris: Blot, 1928, pp. viii + 475. 
The scholastic summary of the Summa Theologie by Jean de Saint-Thomas 

(1589-1644) is one of the early adaptations of the great Doctor’s voluminous 

work to the purposes of theological instruction, along with a clear analysis and 

exposition of its order and arrangement. This is now presented in a French 
translation, with notes and two appendices—one giving a summary of the 

‘Supplement’ to the Summa, the other an account of the life and work of 

Jean Poinsot of Lisbon, the author of the Jntroduction. 


Corpus Confessionum. Die Bekenntnisse der Christenheit. Ed. by Cajus 
Fabricius. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1928, Lfg. 1, pp. 80. M. 7. 
Dr. Fabricius’ great collection of the Creeds and Confessions of the Chris- 

tian Church has begun its appearance with an instalment of Vol. XX, giving the 

Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This is entirely up to date 

(1924-26), is prefaced by a brief historical narrative, and is given in German 

as well as English in parallel columns. Associated with the editor are Dr. A. 

E. Garvie of London, Abp. Germanos of Thyatira, Bp. Headlam of Gloucester, 

Dr. Adolf Keller of Ziirich, Dr. Macfarland of the Federal Council of 

Churches in America, and Abp. Séderblom of Upsala. The collection will fill 

twenty-four volumes, and will apparently be complete as well as accurate and 

reliable. 


Old Faith and New Knowledge. By James H. Snowden. New York: Harper, 
1928, pp. xiii-+ 279. $2.50. 
Dr. Snowden is an out-and-out Modernist, not only finding Modernism the 

necessary position of thoughtful believers today, but also finding it in the Old 

Testament, in the New, and in Church History as well as in Science and Phi- 

losophy. His work is a vigorous attack upon Fundamentalism, and he pre- 

sents the basic Christian principle as thoroughly modernistic. But he is a 

constructive Modernist, and closes the volume with the Apostles’ Creed, 

printed in italics. According to Dr. Snowden the way of Modernism is the 
way of understanding and interpretation rather than of revolution. = 


The Catholic Church and the Bible. By Hugh Pope. New York: Macmillan, _ 
1928, pp. 106. $1.00. =. 
This little book corrects some popular fallacies: for example, that the 3 

Roman Catholic Church has always discouraged Bible reading and that the 

decree of the Council of Trent on the Bible was the result of a superficial dis- 
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cussion. een author’s main contention is that the Bible belongs to the Church 
and that therefore the Church alone has the right of interpretation. He com. 
pares the position of the Bible to that of the Constitution of the United States; 
but in the United States the Supreme Court interprets the Constitution, a 
what body in the Church corresponds to the Supreme Court? Can anyone who 
knows anything about the habits of mind of ecclesiastical authorities attach 
much value to their interpretations? For those who think facts are important, 
the thesis of the book is wrecked on the decisions of the Biblical Commission 
inaugurated by the Pope in 1902, decisions which “do represent the mind of | 
the Church” (p. 100). It is enough to quote one dated July 24, 1914: “ Quaer, 
Utrum ... hesitare liceat eam (The Epistle to the Hebrews) non solum 
inter canonicas quod de fide definitum est — verum inter genuinas Apostoli 
Pauli epistolas certo recensere? Resp. Negative.” A. H. 


Philosophy; Psychology 


Der Aufbau des Weltbildes nach streng idealistischer Methode. By Reinhold 
 Hartstock. G6éttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1928, pp. xii + 328. 

M. 17. 

The book grew out of an intended Introduction to Dr. Kaftan’s Philosophie 
des Protestantismus, though at Kaftan’s own suggestion it was made an inde- 
pendent book. It is now dedicated to the memory of that great ‘ Systematiker,’ 
Hartstock recognizes the problems we face in trying to justify faith in terms of 
reason, in a scientific age, and likewise of finding a philosophy adequate to the 
range and variety of the sciences with their mass of new data. The solution he 
finds not in sundering faith sharply from the realm of science, but in a form © 
of idealism providing recognition for both. 


The Works of Aristotle. Tr. under the editorship of W. D. Ross. Vol. viii. 
Metaphysica. 2d ed. Oxford: Clarendon; New York: American Branch, 
1928, pp. xi-+ 352. 

The new edition is a revision of the old in closer accordance with the text — 
published with Dr. Ross’ commentary (Oxford, 1924). “ The translation has 
been carefully revised throughout, and brought into agreement with the com- 
mentary, except in a very few places where later reflection has led [the author] 
to revive an old or propose a new interpretation.” 


Zur Einfiihrung in die Religionspsychopathologie. By Kurt Schneider. 

Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. vii-+ 56. M. 3.60. 

A ‘clinical’ study of abnormal religious states, from an objective, medical, 
rather than a psychological or psychiatrical point of view. It will be a valu- — 
able guide to students who wish first of all to get at the facts (e.g., for 
Pastoral Theology) rather than the theories of other researchers. This 
‘ clinical sketch’ contains a fair number of examples, to which the student can 
add as his familiarity with the subject grows. 
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The Fundamentals of Human Motivation. By Leonard T. Troland. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1928, pp. xiv-+ 521. $5.00. 
A strictly scientific, psychological account of human motivation, upon an 
empirical basis, but written with the aim of providing sociologists and edu- 
cators with that branch of psychology they most desiderate and have hitherto 
somewhat lacked. In the author’s view a ‘complete technology’ will take the 
place of ‘ethics,’ since his basic assumption is a deterministic, ‘ psychological 
hedonism.’ But let us not be alarmed; there is much to learn from his pains- 
taking analysis of actual behavior, in the way of actual knowledge of how and 
why human beings act as they do. And a philosophy such as ‘ psychical 
monism,’ which he avows on p. 500, cannot maintain compatibility indefinitely 
with deterministic behaviorism. 

There are many points of difference from, as well as of agreement with, 
Dr. McDougall’s views, which are criticized in a number of places. 


Practical Theology 7 


Grundriss der Praktischen Theologie. By Martin Schian. 2d ed. Giessen: 

Todpelmann, 1928, pp. xvi-++ 421. M. 12. 

Professor Schian’s Practical Theology, in the excellent ‘Sammlung Tépel- 
mann: Die Theologie im Abriss’ published in Giessen, is now in a second, 
thoroughly revised edition. This brings it thoroughly abreast of current 
thought, discussion, and practice. Its point of view is Evangelical, and modern, 
and withal very sane and constructive; it will repay careful examination by 
Anglicans, and by Americans—though the conditions in this Church and 
country differ widely in some respects from those in German Evangelical 
churches. 

It is assumed at the outset that Christianity means an organized Church— 
though freedom of worship is best guaranteed, according to the author, by the 
existence of independent and separated churches, wholly independent of politi- 
cal alliance or control (pp. 15 f.). 

The sections devoted to pastoral care and to religious education contain 
many useful hints and suggestions—particularly in dealing with psychopathic 
cases. “For serious pastoral work a most thorough knowledge of the human 
soul (Psyche) is required; and we must be ready to recognize indications of : 
the hidden effects of painful experiences in the development of the spiritual 
life. Psycho-analysis can teach us this—to know pathological cases when we 
see them. But the arbitrary and fantastic theories so easily combined with 
psycho-analysis must be left decisively at one side”—certainly by the inexpert 
and non-specialist (p. 284). 


Liturgical Dictionary. By Alexius Hoffmann. Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical | 
Press, 1928, pp. 187. $2.25. - 
A most valuable as well as handy volume, for which all students of liturgics 

will be grateful. It gives an explanation of all terms found in the Roman 

Missal and Breviary, but not as a rule occurring in classical dictionaries; also a 
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many terms used in liturgical sources, and some with special meanings found ; 
in the Vulgate; and also the titles of Roman saints, sees, and other place- 
names not readily found in the books ordinarily at one’s disposal. It is 2 
credit to American Benedictine scholarship. 


Die Grundlagen des Evangelischen Kirchenrechts. By Ginther Holstein, © 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. xii-+ 408. M. 2r. 


In somewhat strong contrast to Sohm, the author delineates the principles — 
of Evangelical polity less from the formal and juristic standpoint than from 
the theological, historical, and apologetic. He is fully aware of the problems 
confronting the Evangelical Church in Germany today; and he looks forward 
to the future (with Stockholm and Lausanne in mind), feeling his way toward 
a ‘ Weltkirchenrecht’ which will provide the necessary organization of a re- 
united Church. 7 


Rome and Reunion. By Abbé J. Calvet. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, pp. 
xii+ 170. $2.00. : 
“Two hundred and fifty-two Bishops of the Anglican world have thrown 

a bridge across the gulf which separates the Roman and Anglican com- 
munions.” (The reference is to the Lambeth Conference proposals that — 
“terms of union having been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and &. 
clergy of our communion would willingly accept from these authorities a form | 
of commission or recognition which would commend our ministry to their _ 
congregations.”) “There are still strong prejudices against the Vatican Coun- 
cil and the proclamation of the personal infallibility of the Pope and much op- 
position to both. But for the most part this is due to an erroneous conception 
of infallibility which would separate the Pope from the Church. . . . Clearer 
expositions are needed . . . conferences should be undertaken with the deter- 
mination of both sides to consummate the union which Jesus Christ demands of | 
us.” 

This little volume—a translation of a series of addresses given by the Abbé ; 
Calvet, Professor of the Institute Catholique in Paris—deserves a place with 
Canon Bate’s and Canon Woods’ books on Lausanne. 

These irenical addresses were given in the Chapel of the Priests of the 
Mission, a congregation which owes its origin to St. Vincent de Paul and of 
which the Abbé Portal was a member. No one surely has labored more 
earnestly for reunion between Canterbury and Rome than Abbé Portal who > 
sponsored these lectures, unless indeed it be Lord Halifax who writes the in- 
troduction to the book. 

The lectures are by no means limited to a consideration of Rome and 
Canterbury. There is a chapter on the Russian Church, and another on the 
Orthodox Churches. G.c. s. 
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Handbuch fiir das kirchliche Amt. By W. Buntzel and Martin Schian. Lfg. 
10. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1928, pp. 577-640. M. 3.20. 
The new Handbook is now nearly complete, having reached the word 
‘ Vereinsgeistliche.’ It will be of particular usefulness to English-speaking 
students as supplying compact information on technical subjects of greater in- 
terest in Germany than here, for which one might easily wander through sev- 
eral general encyclopedias without finding it. 


The Life Abundant. By Robert B. H. Bell. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1928, 
pp. xiii-+ 186. $1.75. 

One reading the early chapters of this book will get the impression that all 
disease is due to faulty eating, and the conclusion is near enough the truth to 
warn one to be careful. For we eat as we like rather than as we should, and 
there is a vast amount of unscientific work in the kitchen. There is lots of 
good advice about a proper diet to keep well and to correct ailments, with 
many sample menus. But the one who would follow Mr. Bell’s rules will need 
to be something of a Spartan in self-discipline. 

In subsequent chapters, however, the place of the mind and soul finds 
adequate treatment, and so the work is properly rounded out. The book will 
serve as a wholesome antidote against that trend in our Church towards heal- 
ing cults which ignore the laws of the body. L. w. B. 


The Catholic Church and the Home. By James M. Gillis. New York: Mac- 

millan, 1928, pp. 116. $1.00. 

This book is one of the Calvert Series, edited by Hilaire Billoc, and is an 
earnest plea to preserve the home according to the Catholic standard, deploring 
divorce and bitterly denouncing birth control. The author starts with a 
pessimistic note: “There exists today, in all civilized countries, a considerable 7 
movement for the abolition of marriage and the disintegration of the family,” 
and that note rather characterises the whole volume. The author seems to 
have taken too seriously some of the occasional sporadic voices of our day. 
But he loves a fight dearly, and never wearies of belaboring the enemy, 
Bertrand Russel, H. G. Wells, Shaw, and even tries his lance against our own 
Guthrie and Percy Grant. 

But all right-minded people today will welcome any voice raised on behalf 
of the family. It is not in such danger as Mr. Gillis thinks, but as an institu- 
tion it could be brought to a higher level. L. w. B. 


Religious Education 


Religious Education. By Theodore G. Soares. University of Chicago Press, 

1928, pp. xx + 336. $2.50. 

Professor Soares has given us what amounts to a philosophy of religious 
education—something for which current education, with its intense concern for 
method, materials, and organization, is beginning seriously to seek. His theory ( 
gives due recognition to the importance of social factors; but he is not drawn . 
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off his main course in dalliance with a one-sided, too simply formulated a 
Worship, the spiritual life, loyalty to the organized Church, and what we may 
call the whole inward side of religious nurture have real significance in his 
eyes. Not everything is built upon this foundation that a churchman would 
build; but it is a far more satisfactory fundamental theory than some others 
we have seen. 


The Teaching Church. A Handbook of Adult Religious Education. By the 
Bishop of Manchester [Dr. Temple] and others. Ed. by Alfred L. Wood- 
ard. S. P. C. K.; New York: Macmillan, 1928, pp. xii + 209. 


Here is a practical manual for Adult Religious Education, with descriptive 
and theoretical chapters showing how it is carried on or undertaken in the 
Church of England, and with a number of syllabuses of courses actually given, 
showing the method in fuller detail. The movement is now sufficiently ad-— 
vanced in England for us to gain very practical help from the leaders there; — 
and the book is full of suggestions. What Bp. Temple says (p. 11) is as true 
here as in England: “ Adult Religious Education is a vital necessity; it must 
be adapted at once to the maturity of the adult mind and to the inherent struc- 
ture of the Christian faith; in other words, it must pay attention both to the 
psychological and to the logical conditions involved.” 


Studies in Deceit. By Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928, pp. xxi-+ 306. $5.00. 


Columbia University Teachers College is conducting a ‘Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry’ in codperation with the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. The suggestion came originally from the Religious Education Associa- 
tion, in 1922, when the question was raised: “ How is religion being taught to — 
young people and with what effect?” The aim is to study the actual experi- 
ences of children which have moral and religious significance and the effects 
for periods of time of the moral and religious influences to which children, 
youth, and adults have been exposed; and to this end the objective methods of 
the laboratory are fully applied—as fully, i.e., as is possible in this investiga-— 
tion. 

The present is the first published volume of findings, and contains a full 
description of methods used and tabulation of results. It was of course but a 
matter of time till scientific method should be applied to moral education; and 
though some of the ‘ results’ are matters we already and for a long while have 
known, such as the importance of environment, associations, example, and so 
on (p. 15), still the scientific ‘measurement’ of vice and virtue may at least — 
have the value of stimulating more serious and sensible effort on the part of | 
those responsible for the moral upbringing of children. But it is curious to- 
read that the best solution of the problem is “to make deception unnecessary” 
—though the word may be only a slip! 
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A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. Int. by Patty 

Smith Hill. New York: Scribner, 1927, pp. xxi-+- 123. $1.25. 

The Church School teacher in Kindergarten and Primary Department will 
find in this little volume not only a description of the Conduct Curriculum as 
worked out at Horace Mann School in New York (the demonstration school of 
Teachers College), but also a suggestion for similar work in Religious Edu- 
cation. If the psychological or pedagogical theory is correct, it will be a 
relatively simple matter to work out similar methods in teaching religion—first 
and foremost by activity, as we have recognized for long, but have not always 
put in practice. 
Devotional 


The Dream of Gerontius. By John Henry Newman; arranged with con- 
cordance and chronicle, by “ Anglican.” New York: Longmans, 1928, pp. 
103. $3.00. 

This edition of The Dream of Gerontius, “a contribution towards the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement,” will be welcomed by every Newmanite. 
And we may hope that the singular beauty of the printing will recommend it to 
many who for the first time will savour the loveliness of the great Cardinal’s 
poetical gift. 

“Had Dante himself composed the Dream of Gerontius,” said Alexander 
Whyte, “it would have been universally received as altogether worthy of his 
superb genius. There is nothing of its kind outside of the Purgatorio and the 
Paradiso at all equal to it for solemnizing, ennobling, and sanctifying power.” 

Two unique features add to the value of this edition, the chronicle of New- 
man’s life and of “ The Dream "—“ a century of dates”; and a concordance at 
the end of the book with references to the lines of the poem. Words con- 
sidered and rejected by the poet are indicated by italics. 

A charming gift book. G. c. s. 


The Great Magdalens. By Hugh Francis Blunt. New York: Macmillan, 

1928, pp. ix + 335. $2.25. 

This is a book of penitents, female penitents, chosen by a Roman Catholic 
priest, Rector of the Sacred Heart Church of East Cambridge, Mass. Father 
Blunt bears an LL.D. received from Notre Dame for “ distinguished service to 
Catholic literature” and no doubt is a most pious and learned man. This book 
however will not add much luster to his fame. It is a series of chapters for 
the most part devoted to noble courtesans, royal mistresses and the like who 
after long lives of public scandal retire into nunneries to make way for some 
new Montespan or Pompadour who in turn may be relied upon to tear off her 
pearls and take to fingering beads. Somehow the penitents of the book re- 
mind us of that famous verse, 
“King David and King Solomon 

Lived merry merry lives 
With many many concubines, 
And many many wives; 
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But when old age o’ertook them, 

_ With many many qualms, 

King Solomon wrote the proverbs, 
And King David wrote the psalms.” 


As for the literary quality of the book, it is negligible. G. c. s. 


Guidance from Francis Thompson in Matters of Faith. By John A. Hutton. 

New York: Doran, 1927, pp. 145. $1.50. 

During the winter months week after week Dr. Hutton has conducted a 
class for those who have the leisure to attend. To him it has been a kind of 
hobby, a refuge, a retreat, for he could always be sure that those who came 
wanted to come. At these classes he has taken up various poets, essayists, 
novelists. A few years ago one course of these simple lectures was published 
as Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith. Now appears this 
attractive little volume on Francis Thompson as a religious guide. The lec- 
turer regards Thompson’s poetry “as no mere art but the expression and bi- 
ography of a soul.” 

Dr. Hutton is a charming interpreter of a poet like Thompson. To be sure 
a Protestant can hardly do justice to the deepest depths of a Catholic’s soul; 
but this Protestant plummet sinks far. We recommend the book to parsons as 
most suggestive: perhaps it may induce them to try a similar plan during the 
coming winter. G.C. Ss. 


The Journey of Jesus. Compiled by Ellen Conger Goodyear. Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Privately printed, pp. 160 with summary of the chapters. $2.00. 

This is simply an attempt to reproduce the events in our Lord’s life chrono- 
logically, using the words of the Gospels and omitting all the parables. Its 
basis is the Harmony of Stevens and Burton. Surely it needs for a companion 
volume another which would contain nothing but the short stories of Jesus. 

G. Cc. Ss. 


Intimacy with Jesus. By Charles M. Woodman. New York: Macmillan, 
7 1928, pp. 182. $1.75. 

A series of quiet meditative chapters which flow monotonously along the 
ancient channel of traditional Christian thought, with never a ripple of origi- 
nality in either thinking or phrasing. 

That the author—a minister of the Friends’ persuasion—is a good man one 
cannot doubt; but neither can one believe that what he has to say in this book 
will move many readers to the great experience of closer intimacy with Jesus. 


Miscellaneous 


Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Ed. by Hermann Gunkel and 
Leopold Zscharnack. Lfg. 33-36. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, Vol. II, Coll. 
929-1312. M. 1.80 each Lieferung. 
The new edition of RGG, the ‘Handwé6rterbuch fiir Theologie und Re- 
ligionswissenschaft,’ continues steadily on its way. The present instalments 
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is much more than a patched-up first edition. 


Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series, Vol. I. University of Chicago Press, 
1925, pp. xi-+ 525. $3.00. 
The volume contains abstracts of theses in philosophy, psychology, edu- 


197, 
contain important articles on Geist, Geschichte, Gesellschaft, Gesetz, Glaube, 
Gleichnis, Gnade, and Gnosis. The work is entirely rewritten and reset, and 


cation, politics, history, sociology, language and literature, commerce, and — 


theology. 


In Honor of the Ninetieth Birthday of Charles Frederick Johnson, Professor ; 


of English in Trinity College, 1883-1906. Ed. by Odell Shepard and Arthur 

Adams. Hartford: Trinity College, 1928, pp. 370. 

These papers, essays, and stories by former students of Professor Johnson 
are of a wide variety in subjects and treatment. Of particular interest to our 


readers will be ‘Connecticut’s Place in Colonial History’ by Charles M. An-— 


drews, ‘How Much Social Work Can a Community Afford?’ by Lawson 
Purdy, ‘The Platonic Dialogue’ by P. H. Frye, ‘What Value Christianism?’ 


by John S. Littell, ‘Correctness’ by M. B. Stewart, and ‘The Christianity of — 


the Fourth Gospel’ by Charles B. Hedrick—this last a pure gem of modern, 
sympathetic, scholarly and yet spiritual interpretation. 


The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyd Barrett. New York: Boni and Liveright, 

1927, pp. 350. $4.00. 

This book is similar in plan to Count von Hoensbroech’s Fourteen Years a 
Jesuit; that is, it is an attack on, or perhaps only meant to be a criticism of, 
the Society of Jesus by a former member, based partly on the past history of 
the Society, but chiefly on the author’s own unhappy experiences therein (and 
unhappy they certainly were). Except in the autobiographical detail the book 
adds little to our knowledge of the Society. The charges against it are mainly 
those with which all students are familiar—the system of espionage, the crush- 
ing of the individual by the Society, the antiquated educational methods, etc. 
What new matter there is is based on the latest psychology, in which Fr. 
Barrett is well versed, and there are a number of unpleasant pages on Jesuit 
sadism, masochism, homosexuality, exhibitionism, et al. Most of the people 
who appear in these pages seem a bit ‘queer.’ Even the author himself, at 
critical points in his career, sees a vision of a ‘gaunt woman with the black 
shawl.’ That the charges are not new does not, of course, mean that they may 
not be true. Only one familiar with the Society from within could deal with 
that point. w. F. w. 


Annals of a Parish. By George Parkin Atwater. Privately printed (Akron, 
Ohio: Marvin Parish House), 1928, pp. 60. $2.00. 
The long and fruitful ministry of Dr. George P. Atwater in Akron, Ohio, 
is recorded in this volume—though in the objective form of a parish history. 
It is an excellent record of a modern ministry, with modern methods, in a 
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modern parish—a good ‘cross-section’ of a ‘live parish’ in the American 
Church in the first quarter of the twentieth century! 
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The Falls of Niagara. By Glenn C. Forrester. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1928, pp. xiii 155, ill. $2.50. 
An interesting geological account of ‘the Falls,’ well illustrated and giving 
e popular style a scientific discussion of their origin, present formation, and 
probable future. 


Logos. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie der Kultur. Ed. by Rich- 
ard Kroner. Vol. xvii, No. 1. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1928, pp. 140. 
Of special interest to theologians is the second article, on The Phenom- 
enology of the Moral Consciousness, a Preliminary Question in Ethics, by 
_ Bruno Bauch. 
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